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Fonp as men are of money, and much as they struggle and -will- 


suffer for it, they know, nevertheless, (the pleasant art of spending 
it always excepted) very little about it. This is strange, and some 
readers may think it dogmatical to say so; but it is perfectly true. 
The remark, moreover, though fairly applicable to the people of most 
countries, is particularly applicable to the people of England. Of 
them it is further to be observed, that although they constitute about 
the richest nation in the world, they have acquired their riches under 
a monetary system, which is on all hands admitted to be extremely 
defective. 

It would be a glorious thing if we could quietly provide a fair and 
equal start for every man in the great race we all are running to make 
a fortune. That, however, is out of the question: the world has 
grown too old, and has settled down too stiffly in its accustomed ways, 
to admit of so catholic an improvement as the change referred to 
would involve. But though a fair and equal start for all is unattain- 
able, it is surely not too much to expect that, once the race has been 
entered upon, it shall be fairly run out by all parties—that there shall 
be neither partiality nor favouritism—and that the course meantime 
shall be kept clear, smooth, and free from bars, fences, inequalities, 
and all unnecessary hindrances. This brings us to our case, which is, 
that a clear course and fair play are promised to all, but not afforded. 
On the contrary, restrictions, checks, limitations, obstacles and pre- 
ferences are obtruded ; some unnecessarily, others unreasonably, and 
a few maliciously. They are not palpable to the multitude, because 
they are artificial in their nature and application,—but they are not the 
less real. They have been severely felt in all directions, but in a few 
only have they been traced to their origin, and laid accurately bare. 
The task itself has not been difficult, but, unfortunately, it has been 
rarely undertaken, and even then neither at a place nor in a manner 
the most favourable for public attention. 

This, again, is strange in acountry where men ofall ranks will under- 
take to do almost any thing for money. It is not bankers, merchants, 
or manufacturers only, with whom making money is the business of 
life. The peer, and even the bishop, will go quite as far, and often 
much farther, in that line, than the mercantile man. So- will the 
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landowner, the lawyer, the physician, and even the philosopher. Can 
there be stronger proof, than the excesses into which they will one and 
all run upon a ripe occasion, that their apprehension is imperfect of 
the true nature of the object of their darling pursuit and study, or of 
the forms and circumstances by which its production and supply are 
regulated ? 

Let us begin at the beginning, and answer the simple question— 
What is money 2 

In England, we have four sorts of money :—1. Gold coined at the 
Mint is legal money to any amount. 

2. Silver coined at the Mint is legal money to the amount of forty 
shillings, but not above that sum. You may owe a man five pounds, 
and tender him one hundred shillings bright from the Mint, but that 
shall not be legal payment. Your creditor may fling the money at 
your heels, and sue and recover the amount at law. 

3. Copper coined at the Mint is legal money to the amount of 
five shillings, and no more. 

4. Bank of England notes are legal money to any amount, every- 
where in England and Scotland, except at the counter of the Bank of 
England itself. There they must be paid in gold, on demand. The 
Bank is not allowed to take up one piece of paper, by handing out 
another of the same sort. 

This is the answer to the question, What is money in England? 
Let us now take notice of some of the more prominent consequences 
flowing from our having such a circulating medium. 

Two out of the four sorts of monies just described, are chargeable with 
the whole weight of the pecuniary distresses to which this country has 
for years past been frequently subjected. By limiting our legal silver 
currency to the small sum of forty shillings, and by giving a Bank of 
England one pound note the same legal value as a sovereign, in all 
transactions between man and man, the legislature has acted unrea- 
sonably. It has set up and enforced a mere point of doctrine, which 
has nothing to recommend it beyond a partial convenience, as superior 
or as more important than the experience of frequently recurring 
facts. Silver, it is well known, may be had in abundance at all times ; 
but because some trifling inconsistency—and that more theoretical 
than real—would be involved in the promulgation of two standards of 
value; it is not lawful for the Bank of England to do that which may 
easily be done at all times—namely, pay its notes in gold and silver ; 
but on the contrary it is a compulsory condition of the Bank Charter 
that the directors shall do that which every man in the kingdom knows 
to be impossible—namely, pay their notes in gold. The Bank never 
has possessed, and never will possess, the amount of its issues in that 
metal: it would not be at all difficult for it to obtain even a greater 
sum in silver. 

While thus speaking of our standard of value, it can hardly be neces- 
sary to explain that we do not in any degree undervalue the great con- 
venience paper money affords to commerce, nor the many advantages 
derived from it by all classes of the community. Those advantages are 
inappreciable. If it were not for bank notes, it would be impossible to 
carry on the extensive operations of the modern money market. Take 
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a single instance: the city bankers settle their accounts one with the 
other daily, at what is called the Clearing House, in Lombard Street. 
The total amount thus paid, is on the average five millions a day, and 
two hours suffice for the operation. An idea of the time it would take 
to pay those five millions in sovereigns, may be formed from the fact, 
that to count five million sovereigns at the rate of a sovereign in a 
second, would occupy one person, working twelve hours a day, nearly 
four months, Itis therefore not the use, but the abuse, of paper money 
that is to be deprecated ; and it will not be difficult to show, that it is 
a great abuse of the invention, to allow the directors of the Bank of 
England the privilege of being the only issuers of paper money within 
sixty-five miles of London, and to make that money equivalent to gold 
throughout England and Scotland. 

In the first place, the particular circle is arbitrarily fixed upon : 
there is no reason why it should be sixty-five miles round London, 
rather than round York, or round Edinburgh; in short, putting the 
convenience of a few bankers out of the question, there exists no reason 
whatever, why there should be such an exclusive circle anywhere. 

In the second place, the object proposed to be attained, by making 
Bank of England notes a legal tender, has not been attained. That 
object, as explained by Lord Althorp, when recommending the renewal 
of the Bank Charter, in 1833, was two-fold—to enable the Bank to 
keep the circulating medium of the kingdom steady, and to preserve a 
stock of gold at all times in the country, proportioned to its wants. 
This, it was conceived, could be effected by making bank notes and 
sovereigns equally legal monies’; which, again, was to have the further 
and most desirable consequence of putting an end to panics. 

But the very reverse of these good things has been produced. We 
have done little more of late years, than toil and pant out of one panic 
into another; the circulation of the Bank has been most unsteady, 
and its stock of gold pitifully deficient and unequal. 

A few figures will verify these observations in a clear manner :— 

In September, 1834, the Bank of England issues were £19,126,000 


In December, 1836 . ‘ ‘ F 17,361,000 
In September, 1838 . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 19,665,000 
In December, 1839 . ‘ ; ; , 15,532,000 
In December, 1841 . . ‘ P ‘ 16,292,000 


In August, 1842. : 20,351,000 
The stock of bullion in the Bank during these years, has varied in a 
still more unequal manner :-— 


In September, 1837, it was ‘ ‘ ic . £6,303,000 
In June, 1838 : . ; , - 10,046,000 
In October, 1839 ‘ ‘ ' . . 2,466,000 
In June, 1840 wg ‘ ‘ ‘ . 4,819,000 
In January 1841 : ) . . 3,904,000 
In August, 1842—C«;w . 9,570,000 


The inequalities exhibited by these items, which all but the last are 
taken from the Bank returns to Parliament, are sufficiently striking. 
They are not signs of a system, but of a lottery, and suggest other 
considerations of some importance. 

During the last three years, one cry has been constantly raised — 
Only give us a good harvest, and plenty of gold in the Bank, and all 
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will go well. This year we have had a good harvest, and plenty of 
gold in the Bank; yet things do not go by any means well, 

Last year, severe distress prevailed throughout ; trade was dull, 
commerce slack, capital and industry were toa great extent unem- 
ployed, and every one complained of the scarcity of money. This 
year the distress has been more severe than it was last year; 
it has been more extensively diffused, and taken deeper root, 
wherever it has spread—yet money is plentiful. The difference 
between the abundance of money now, and its scarcity this time 
twelvemonth, may be more shortly, and perhaps more strongly, 
expressed, by stating that the current rate of interest upon bills of 
exchange is at present 23 per cent. in Lombard Street, and last year 
was 6 and 7 per cent, 

Observing the great difference between the amounts of Bank notes 
in circulation in December, 1841, and August, 1842, 16,292,000/. and 
20,351,000/.,—an increase of more than four millions in eight months ; 
and the difference in the stock of bullion, in round numbers, four mil- 
lions, and nine millions and a half; we perceive that trade may be 
depressed when the circulation is full, and the stock of gold consider- 
able. In the present instance, the increase of the circulation has been 
directly produced by the increase in the stock of gold. The practice 
of the Bank is to take gold when offered, at a certain price. This 
gold she buys with her notes; and the more she buys, of course the 
more she issues. There is no profit here. The Bank takes the gold, 
locks it up, and gives for it notes, which are nothing more than pro- 
mises to return it upon demand. It is evident that no money can be 
made by such a transaction. We may however perceive, while noting 
it, that although the issue of paper is generally regarded as the most 
valuable source of profit a bank can possess, yet that the circulation 
of the Bank of England may, and does, increase, without an accruing 
profit in proportion. 

The vicious practices to which we can trace these and other anoma- 
lies, too numerous to be counted up here, are themselves occasioned 
by a vicious constitution in the Bank itself. The Bank directors may 
lay their hands upon this circumstance, and say, this is our excuse 
for the misfortunes the country has suffered under our administration 
of its monetary affairs. We may admit the plea, and at the same 
time not hold the parties wholly blameless. The distinction of the 
thing led them to fill an office which they knew beforehand was not 
to be consistently or satisfactorily discharged—they knew, in short, 
that the functions assigned to the Bank of England are contradictory 
and irreconcileable. The Bank is expected to regulate the currency, 
and to realise such a profit on its general business as shall secure its 
proprietary a liberal dividend. Now, in the double action, lies the 
impossibility. For the purpose of regulating the currency, the issues 
of the Bank ought to represent the bond fide commercial transactions 
of the country, as they are properly and substantially expressed in 
good bills of exchange at the usual date. This operation, however, 
is not performed by the Bank of England, but by the Private and 
Joint Stock Banks around it. In those establishments it is that the 
discount business of the country is done, and not in the Bank of Eng- 
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land. How then, it may be asked, do the issues of the Bank take 
place ?—in what form do they proceed? Mainly in the form of ad- 
vances to Government. This is the root of the evil. The Bank of 
England has ceased to be what it was originally intended ; it has in a 
creat measure lost its commercial character; it is an instrument of 
Government; it is the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s bank; and is as 
much a part of his ministerial machinery, as he is a member of the 
Cabinet. His deposits principally sustain it ; his Exchequer bills and 
stock-dividends are the great vents for its issues. The old and sound 
medium of circulation—the discount of commercial bills—constitutes 
but a small portion of its business ; and while this continues to be the 
case, it necessarily plunges from time to time into transactions which 
are on all hands admitted to be out of the scope of legitimate banking. 
It is bound to make its dividends, and has thus been glad to lend 
money on mortgage when the landed interest has been distressed ; to 
advance millions upon goods when commerce has been stagnant with 
low prices; to promote public works by lending, for instance, a mil- 
lion to build London Bridge ; and the other day some hundred thou- 
sand pounds to construct a railway. While these practices are re- 
sorted to, the Bank must be a bad bank; and unless it can be shown 
that a nation can enjoy a sound currency while afflicted with a bad 
national bank, there can be no remedy for the long series of evils we 
have suffered under of late years, except in a radical change of the 
constitution of the Bank of England, which is the seat of the general 
disorder. 

It is some relief to think that, as the Charter will expire in 1844, an 
opportunity will soon present itself for effecting the change upon which 
much of the future prosperity or adversity of England depends. 





SONNET. 


FROM THE ITALIAN, 


Tuere is a sky whereto I daily turn, 
Seeking if sunshine shall my heart restore, 
After the dark night’s absence makes me mourn 
The cheering beams I, Persian-like, adore. . 
That sky has a fair brow sedate, 
Where heaven itself is clearly pictured forth ; 
And stars, that guiding, govern my world-fate, 
Making life’s course of much or nothing worth. 
If shadowing clouds across that bright vault gather, 
And lowering brows cold withering thoughts foretell, 
Cowers my soul beneath such wint’ry weather, 
Till all those mists soft gleaming smiles dispel. 
Thus, Cynthia-like, thy features can control 
The skyey changings of my answering soul. 
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THE PERSECUTION OF URBAIN GRANDIER, 
CURE DE LOUDUN. 


One of the most remarkable and cruel instances of superstition on 
record, is that of the persecution of the priest Urbain Grandier, cure 
de Loudun, who, partly owing to the hatred and envy of certain priests, 
and partly to the vengeance of the Cardinal de Richelieu, was tried 
and convicted of sorcery, and burnt alive, A.D. 1634. A detailed 
account of the proceedings is to be found in the Histoire des Diables 
de Loudun, published at Amsterdam, 1740. Urbain Grandier is de- 
scribed to have been of a respectable family, and of considerable 
talents, distinguished by the beauty of his person, and his great ability 
as a preacher. 

He obtained the benefice of the church of St. Pierre, at Loudun, 
and a prebend in the chapter of the church of St. Croix. The union 
of these two preferments in his person, and his superiority in the pulpit 
to the monks of that district, made him the object of dislike to his 
brethren. His good qualities were counterbalanced by his great dis- 
position to gallantry : his licentious attentions to the wives and daugh- 
ters of the gentry of the place, made him the subject of great scandal, 
and of the enmity of the husbands and fathers of families, whom he 
had injured ; and more particularly of M. Tranquant, the Procureur 
du Roi, uncle of the President Mignon, whose daughter he had 
seduced. Complaint was made to the bishop of the diocese (Portier) ; 
but the proof being insufficient, he was acquitted. 

There existed at Loudun, a large city situate between the provinces 
of Poitou, Touraine, and Anjou, a convent of Ursulines. The situa- 
tion of Director of Conscience of the establishment being vacant, 
Grandier had been proposed. His enemies stated, that he was 
rejected on account of his bad moral character: it was by some sup- 
posed, that the Superior and others of the nuns were desirous that he 
should be appointed ; finally, Mignon, a relation of the great enemies 
of Grandier, was chosen. A report shortly got abroad, that these 
Ursuline nuns were possessed by the Devil, and the two magistrates, 
Mignon and Trinquant, were requested to come to the convent, to be 
present at the exorcisms; Mignon the priest officiated. It was pre- 
tended that one of the nuns answered questions made in Latin, with- 
out having any knowledge of that language. It was stated, that the 
devils were driven out, but afterwards returned ; and the prioress named 
especially the demon Astaroth, the Sister Laye named Sabulen. The 
magistrates were about to retire, when, on the information of one of 
the nuns, that a fresh attack had appeared, they went in to one of the 
dormitories, where the Superior and Sister Laye, who were surrounded 
by Mignon, a priest, and several Carmelite monks, immediately on the 
entry of the magistrates, fell into violent convulsions. Mignon used 
several conjurations, and demanded of the demon possessing the Supe- 
rior, ‘* Propter quam causam ingressus es in corpus hujus virginis 2” 
Answer, ‘* Causa animositatis.” Question. ‘* Per quod pactum ?” 
Reply. ‘‘ Per flores.” Demand. ‘ Quales?” Reply. ‘ Rosas.” 
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Question. ‘“ Quis misit?” Reply. ‘‘ Urbanus;” and aftersome diffi- 
culty added, ‘‘ Grandier sacerdos Sancti Petri.” . 

The next day, the Bailli and the Civil Lieutenant went to the con- 
vent. Mignon informed them, that the Superior stated, she was pos- 
sessed by seven demons; that Grandier had made the compact with 
the nuns under the symbol of some roses, which had been thrown over 
the convent walls. The Superior was again examined, suffering under 
dreadful convulsions, and the roses were burnt. On another occasion, 
the Superior, before being exorcised, exclaimed, ‘‘ Grandier mauvais 
preétre ;” and subsequently, being asked by Mignon, ‘‘ Quid finis 
pacti?” Reply. ‘* Impuritas.” Question, ‘ Quis attulet pactum 2” 
Reply. ‘‘ Urbanus Grandier, Curatus, Magus.” The nuns in general 
declared, that Grandier had inspired them with the most desperate love, 
and was constantly before them in visions, Grandier having become 
acquainted with these accusations, made a representation to the Bishop 
of Poitiers, and to the Archbishop of Bordeaux ; pointing out to them, 
that these proceedings were directed by Mignon,—his declared enemy, 
—and another priest, Barre. The Archbishop appointed two priests to 
assist Barré in his exorcisms, if the case required. He directed the 
separation of the possessed from the other nuns; that three physicians 
should examine them, and give medicine according to their discretion. 
In consequence of this order of the Archbishop, the possession ceased 
entirely, and the nuns rested in quiet in the convent. 

The prudent conduct of the Archbishop seemed to have established 
peace in the convent, and alsoin the mind of Grandier. The Ursuline 
Convent, a poor establishment, fell into discredit ; they lost the profit 
arising from the young women sent there for instruction, when cir- 
cumstances arose, which enabled them to restore their fame, by call- 
ing into action a new enemy of Grandier, who ultimately effected his 
ruin, 

The King, Louis XIII., having determined to destroy the strong 
castles and fortresses in the interior of France, Cardinal Richelieu 
directed the transference to his property of Richelieu, of some of the 
rights and jurisdictions of Loudun ; he employed for this purpose one of 
his creatures, named Laubermont. A satire against the ministers, 
and particularly against the Cardinal, by a lady, a friend of Grandier, 
attached to the Court of the Queen-mother, had been published. This 
was ascribed to Grandier; and the Cardinal, ever disposed to revenge 
any insult, directed Laubermont to examine the question of the posses- 
sion of the Ursulines. The demons again appeared in great force, in 
the persons of fourteen of the nuns; the same convulsions returned, 
particularly at the communion, Laubermont was directed to arrest 
Grandier, and seize all his papers. The Superior declared, that he had 
five marks of the Devil on his body. The exorcisms recommenced, 
which produced on the nuns the most dreadful convulsions, accom- 
panied by wounds. It was pretended that they had been lifted into 
the air by supernatural power; and, at length, the commissioner 
declared Grandier duly convicted of magic, and condemned him to 
be burnt alive at the gallows, with all the compacts and magical 
characters. The question, ordinary and extraordinary, was applied with 
the utmost severity. Grandier, after most pathetic appeals to his 
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judges, called God to witness that he was no magician; that he had 
never committed any sacrilege, nor had any other belief but in the 
Holy Catholic Church. The priest then exorcised the air and the 
wood ; the victim was bound; one father Lactance, after forcing a 
brand of burning straw in his face, set fire to the pile of wood, into 
which Grandier fell, and was burnt alive. The fame of the Ursulines 
of Loudun spread far and wide, so as to induce Monsieur, only brother 
of the King, to visit the convent, the 9th of May, 1635. The exorcist, 
Pére Elegee, a Capucin friar, bent the body of one of the nuns like a 
plate of lead, retaining her in the position he had placed it, till he 
changed it; he pierced the skin of her arm through and through, 
without any sense of pain being shown by her, the respiration being 
all the time even, and the eyes fixed without winking. An attestation 
was made by the Prince in the following terms :— 


‘* Nous, Gaston Fils de France, Duc d’Orleans, certify, that having 
been present, two days following, at the exorcisms of the Ursulines of 
St. Croix de Loudun, we have seen several strange actions and motions, 
surpassing natural powers. . . . Having desired a perfect sign of 
the true possession of these young women, we concerted secretly, and 
in a low voice, with the Pére Tranquil, Capucin monk, to com- 
mand the demon Sabulon, who then possessed the Sister Clara, to 
kiss the right hand of the Pére Elizée, her exorcist: the said demon 
punctually obeyed our desire, which has persuaded us that the posses- 
sion is true, as such motions and knowledge of secret things cannot be 
attributed to human powers. (Signed) Gaston.” 


The author of this report states, that the Prince left with the nuns 
distinguished proofs of his liberality: he attended mass in the chapel, 
and adored a host, on which were marks of blood, which were observed 
while it was on the lips of the Sister Elizabeth Blanchard. The ex- 
orcist having requested of his Highness, if he desired some secret sign 
of the truth of what had been said respecting the miraculous blood on 
the host, his Highness desired him, in a whisper, to direct the demon 
to kiss the cross and the stole on the right side. The priest said 
nothing to the demon, further than directing him to obey the intention 
of the Prince ; which order the demon immediately obeyed, showing 
that he suffered great violence by this action, The author further 
states, that the demon possessing these nuns, frequently replied to 
questions put by the exorcists without their being expressed otherwise 
than by the interior direction of the thought.* 





* The nervous affections here intimated have a strong resemblance to the effects 
of modern mesmerism, and as such are inserted, leaving the reader to make his 
own reflections. The following paper, contributed by a gentleman quite unknown 
to the writer of the present one, is also inserted, as a kind of additional proof of 
the continued superstition and weakness of human nature, in spite of all advances 
of education and instruction of these later times.—EpiTor. 
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PARISIAN GULLABILITY. 


‘“‘ Throw Physic to the Dogs.’ 


THERE Is nothing so effective as competition, in quackery as well as in 
legitimate science, for quickening the faculties of those engaged in the 
pursuit of either, and we do not require to strain our eyes upon the 
world, to observe new, and sometimes amusing illustrations of a fact, so 
evident and indisputable. 

When we passed through Paris, in the autumn of 1839, one of the 
absurdities then and there in vogue was animal magnetism. For 
more than a year, Monsieur Le Compte de Torbleau had occupied 
apartments in a building running parallel with one side of the Palais 
Royale—a place which we remember being formerly used as concert 
and lecture rooms. ‘The Compte, in very gentit little billets, discreetly 
sprinkled with most orthodox perfume, informed the middle and upper 
classes of Paris, that, although he had not been the discoverer of the 
sublime science alluded to, and to which he had devoted his genius, 
he nevertheless owed it alike to them and to himself, to make 
them aware that he alone had acquired the power of making animal 
magnetism available in restoring the sick to health, and the passé to 
pristine comeliness. To those who know anything of Paris and its 
inhabitants, it will be no matter of surprise that the man of science 
succeeded to a harvest of five-franc pieces, which continued for several 
months. But as sometimes happens, the conspicuousness of the Compte’s 
success proved his ultimate ruin; fora countryman of his own, whose 
ambition or avarice was awakened by the reports current of the large 
sums drawn by the magnetiser, took apartments immediately opposite 
to those of the Compte, which he was obliging enough to make known 
to ‘an intelligent public,” to whom he also explained the grounds upon 
which he claimed a preference over his vis-d-vis. He intimated, that 
having ascertained that very great inconvenience had been experienced 
by many individuals of station in submitting personally to the mag- 
netic influence, besides the evident impropriety which frequently 
existed in exposing patients of a delicate system to so severe an ordeal, 
he had applied himself laboriously to consider how this state of things 
could be remedied ; and that it afforded him unspeakable happiness to 
have it in his power to inform those of the public who were blessed 
with valet and femmes des chambres, that by sending one of these 
invaluable functionaries with a glove, collar, or neckcloth, which had 
been recently worn by the patient, they (les domestiques) could 
undergo the process of being magnetized in their stead. This, it will 
readily appear, was a most popular view of the subject; for we are 
inclined to think that, to a majority of people, there is a vast difference 
between being, in proprid persond, put into a veritable state of som- 
nambulism, from being magnetized by deputy! There are few quicker 
sighted people in their generation than these said French domcstiques ; 
and while evincing a becoming anxiety to oblige their employers in 
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their foible, they, doubtless for their own sakes, took care to give the 
magnetizer as little trouble as they desired; and it is, besides, more 
than probable, that there would come to be an understanding that the 
substitute should receive a share of the fee. Be this as it may, Mon- 
sieur de la Cour carried the day so completely, that within three or 
four weeks after he opened his door to the public, Monsieur le Compte 
de Torbleau was virtually extinguished. 

When we returned to Paris in the month of March following, even 
‘* Animal Magnetism by Proxy” had been put to flight! 

We learned, that some weeks previous, a German, who said he had 
formerly been Professor of Mechanical Philosophy in a University 
which he considered it unnecessary to particularize, arrived in the gay 
city with what he designated his ‘ infallible medical boot,”’ one onfit of 
which would, he asserted, cure the most formidable ailment; but 
that, considering his discovery had cost him half of his valuable life- 
time, he could not receive patients under a fee of ten frances, stipu- 
lating that it should be invariably paid in advance. His apartments, 
in the Rue Vivienne, were splendidly ‘got up” for an effect which 
was magnified by reflection in large mirrors? Incense burnt in cha- 
lices, held by little gods and goddesses in arbours of artificial flowers, 
and the very escalicre was redolent of perfume. The instrument, 
denominated the medical boot, was placed in front of a most luxurious 
arm-chair, and, from the description of it we had, it really must have 
been an ingenious contrivance. In shape and appearance it somewhat 
resembled a boot, and was so constructed that, by fixing bolts and 
turning screws, it could be made to fit any one who might be prevailed 
upon to put his foot into it. We were resident at the Hotel Mont- 
morency, on the Boulevard des Italiens, and had for our valet de place 
an Irishman, who had a year previous gone into Italy in the capacity 
of courier (or currier, as he persisted in having it) with an English 
family in the middle of winter; and who had, in addition to his wages 
and official pickings, secured in crossing the Alps a general attack of 
rheumatism, which had concentrated itself in diminished force in one 
of his shoulders; and for a speedy cure of this annoyance, and keep- 
ing his ‘ better half’’ in ignorance of his intentions, he repaired to the 
repository of the medical boot. 

Pat knew French sufficiently well for his calling,—that is, he could 
(holding grammar and the idiom of the language in contempt) speak 
it fluently ; but the circumstance of the German’s knowledge of the 
language being limited, must have added to the absurdity of a meeting 
which we shall endeavour partly to give in the Irishman’s own 
words. 

‘«* Just put your foot into the boot.” | 

‘* Boot, Mr. Malony, says he, and its I, says he, that'll make a cure 
of you in less than no time. A Jeeéle more for’ed, if you plaise, says 
he, giving the apparatus another screw. Oh! murther says I, stop, 
or its y’rsilf ll be the death of me!” But instead of obeying Pat, 
the Professor calmly assured him that his apparatus was working a 
miracle upon him, concluding his words of encouragement with an 
additional screw, which nearly drove the poor Irishman frantic. ‘“* Oh! 
blood and thunder, murther entirely!” cried Paddy; and, to use his 
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own phraseology, he now felt of all the world as if he were about to 
conclude by ‘* making a die of it.” 

The learned Professor, with a most aggravating composure of 
manner, now requested Mr. Malony to inform him if he still felt the 
rheumatic pain in his shoulder? Pat loudly acknowledged, with a 
volley of imprintable words, that his shoulder felt ‘‘ better than whole,” 
and entreated that he might have instant release. The German, in his 
usual placid manner, expressed his gratification at the result of his 
treatment, and handed Mr. Malony a paper for his signature, to which 
that personage having affixed his name as legibly as his state of agony 
would permit of, the Professor touched a spring in the boot, and it fell 
to pieces. 

The Irishman’s leg suffered no lasting injury, and it is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to add that his rheumatism was neither the better nor the 
worse for what he had undergone. But his annoyances did not end 
here. As already mentioned, he had kept his visit to the German 
Professor a profound secret even from ‘ the wife of his bosom ;”—she 
being, as he expressed it, ‘a ’cute sort of woman,” he felt ashamed 
to confess to her his having parted with his current coin in so simple a 
way. But in less than ten days from that of the occurrence narrated, 
bills were liberally circulated through the Faubourg, which Mr. Ma- 
lony graced by his residence, referring to his certificate of the infallible 
virtues of the boot, amongst others similarly obtained ; and he was for 
several weeks so quizzed for his simplicity, that, as he declared to us, 
nothing stopped his wife’s tongue but a threat once more to invest his 
talents in the employment of a courier, and start for foreign parts, to 
return when convenient. 

We remained upwards of three months in Paris on the occasion 
alluded to, and, on leaving, we understood the German Professor to 
be in the zenith of his fame. How different are the French and Eng- 
lish people !—while, at the same time, however, each have their cha- 
racteristic absurdities. In London, we will pay money to see others 
magnetized, and, the truth to say, we fool away our money as readily 
as our continental neighbours; but few Englishmen have submitted to 
the operation of being magnetized without being suspected of having 
been paid for it—and fewer still, we apprehend, would submit to have 
their foot screwed into a machine powerful enough to bruise it to 
pieces. Yet who that has studied the literature and the people of 
France, will hesitate to admit that they are, except politically, a wise, 
a thinking, and a philosophic people? With this conviction, we can 
only reconcile many of their proceedings by an impression received 
from close observation, that a Frenchman is constitutionally of a mo- 
rose, almost of a melancholy, temperament ; and stands so constantly 
in need of excitement, that, rather than be thrown upon himself, he 
would willingly submit to be put into a state of somnambulism, or 
thrust his foot into any ‘‘ infernal machine” at the hazard of losing 
the use of it. 
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REMARKS ON THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


BY A FOREIGN BIBLIOGRAPHER, 


ComparinG the respective merits of the Libraries of Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and that of the British Museum, the latter (especially in its 
present working) stands pre-eminently superior. 

In none but the latter the public have access to the Catalogue. 

In Paris, no one is permitted to have more than two books at a 
time. 

In Vienna, a great many works (even the most common) are pro- 
hibited. 

No library but that of the British Museum is open for so many 
hours daily; that of Berlin being only open three times a week fora 
few hours. 

Under such circumstances, the following remarks may be stated 
without the slightest suspicion of partiality. 

1. The present state of the Catalogues of the Library of the British 
Museum is very ineffective; those of the Museum and of King 
George III.’s Library being distinct, and any required work must there- 
fore be looked for in both of them. 

But as the Catalogue of the Museum, again, has a two-fold arrange- 
ment, the above inconvenience becomes sti!l more apparent. The 
works, namely, are arranged according to the printed pages of the 
Catalogue published in 1809, and the more recent acquisitions are 
often placed promiscuously on a great number of folio leaves, bound 
between the former. But if, by any chance, the works of two authors 
should have been placed close to each other, and there occurs a name, 
which afterwards intervenes between them, then the latter name must 
be looked for at some greater or shorter distance ; so much so, that at 
times five different researches are required, in order to find a certain 
work looked for, by which a considerable loss of time is occasioned. 

The Berlin Library has guarded ratherce leverly against this incon- 
venience. Every author (at least of any note) has his own leaf in 
the Catalogue, and if a new name comes in, which would interfere 
with those of two contiguous leaves, a new leaf is pasted in; for effect- 
ing which, a sufficient margin on the left side of each leaf is reserved. 

It may be said, that such a Catalogue will be very bulky; and so it 
may be in the first instance, until it has become somewhat more 

systematized and settled. As soon as this is the case, the volume is 
cut down to its proper size, definitively bound &c. 

No final perfection is therefore to be looked for until the Catalogues 
of the British Museum and the King’s Library shall have merged into 
one—until, in fine, a Catalogue be extant, entirely written, and in which 
all the present leaves of the printed octavo Catalogue of 1809 shall 
have disappeared. The late attempt to print a Catalogue of all the 
books of the library, is a sore waste of public money ; besides, it will 
take twenty years to complete it. 
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The next question arising is, whether a systematized Catalogue be 
desirable? Most undoubtedly it is. The Catalogue of the Library of 
Prague, thus arranged, is known to us. Its basis is another Catalogue 
written on loose slips of paper, which are not bound, but merely placed 
in small cases, and where, consequently, a constant and instantane- 
ous re-arrangement and re-sorting is possible. The making of a 
systematized Catalogue at Vienna, occupied for many years the 
thoughts of John Miiller, the great historian, which shows that there 
is more philosophy in such things, than meets the eye ! 
If any one had occasion to look into either department of the Library 
of the British Museum more attentively, he will be astonished with the 
richness and extent of its ancient stock. A printed Catalogue of its 
libri rariores et curiosi, therefore, would be most interesting. But if 
the question be started, whether the Library in its present state exhi- 
bits a compact, systematized, and uniformly well-chosen ‘*‘ ensemble” 
of books, the answer will not be satisfactory. 
Of modern English books we will speak the less, as, if they are not 
in the Library, they have either not been sent according to law, or not 
demanded.* 
On the other hand, it must be borne in mind, that the department of 
foreign literature has become of late boundless. 
1. Because many a rare and forgotten work has been brought to 
light. 

°9. Many nations which had no literature of their own, have acquired 
them—for instance, the Servians &c. 

3. The incipient literature of the Colonies has come to increase the 
sphere already so extensive. 

Taking the foregoing and some other facts into consideration, say, 
the great impetus which the French, German, and Italian book-making 
mania has taken of late—the immense field of research for the modern 
bibliographer and librarian becomes apparent, as well as it may afford 
some apology for the great gaps which exist in the different depart- 
ments of the Library. 

1. The sources for contemporary history are very scanty, inasmuch 
as even the Times and other English newspapers of a recent date are 
not to be met with. The Allgemeine Zeitung, also, (this great reper- 
tory of history,) is wanting, as well as the Morgenblatt and Kunst- 
blatt, the latter of great artistic importance. 

2. In the department of natural history aré also some inexplicable 
deficiencies. As, for instance— 

De Candolle’s Physiologie des Plantes.+ 

Humboldt’s Essai Historique sur la Découverte du Nouveau Monde 
(the three last volumes wanted). 

Goethe’s Morphology ; in fact, all his natural history works are 
wanted.—All which proves that similar defects exist in many other 
instances, where they did not meet the eyes of one casual observer. 





* A book of Desiderata placed in the reading-room swarms with English books 
deficient. 

+ The works of De Candolle are to be found under ¢wo different names, as it 
were, in the Catalogue—under the above, to wit, and again under Candolle. 
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3. The department of German Philosophy, and even Literature, 
present similar gaps. 

Of Fichte only two works are at hand; whereas he wrote twenty. 
Of Schelling, the ‘‘ Weltseele,’’ and other works, are deficient. 

Novalis (Hardenberg), the gem of German authors of that cha- 
racter, is not to be found. 

Schleyermacher’s translation of Plato (the best extant) is also 
wanting. 

4. The Literature of Austria, and its provinces, is entirely deficient; and 
not to mention that even Luca’s Gelehrtes Oestreich (Austria docta) 
is not there, the whole string of modern Austrian authors—Hanka, 
Jungmann, Zimmermann, Grillparzer, Sartory, Hormayer &c.—are 
but insufficiently supplied. 

5. The Colonial Literature of Great Britain is quitea blank. There 
are now works publishing at Calcutta, Madras, Cape of Good Hope, 
Sydney, Hobart Town &c., which are the germs, as it were, of new 
literatures, many greatly important for the history, statistics, and other 
branches of science of these future realms, of which scarcely one has 
met our eyes. 

On the other hand, there are German and other foreign books pur- 
chased, which possess not the least value—ephemeral publications of 
Quedlinburg &c. It would therefore seem that the purchasing of 
books is made by fits and starts ; whereas it would rather be required, 
that persons acquainted (!) with different foreign languages and their 
literature should go carefully over Catalogues of books, literary Reviews 
&c., and select such works, which possess a certain absolute stamp and 
value, of which none should be deficient in a library so liberally 
provided for in a pecuniary point of view. 

J. L. 





THE FAUTEUIL, 
A GLIMPSE AT THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


‘The Devil is not so black as he is painted.’’ 


Tue electric ‘“‘Osons ” of Danton, and the demand for ‘‘ Des Juges créés 
par les circonstances’’ of Robespierre, eventually resulted in the 
terrible criminal tribunal established on the 10th of March, 1793. The 
history of that tribunal is written in characters of blood : holding on its 
remorseless course, under the guidance of the unflinching Fouquier, it 
became the scourge of those who had erected it, until each in his turn 
was sacrificed to personal jealousy, or personal revenge, and the Revo- 
lution it was intended to vindicate, had, in the language of a contempo- 
rary, ‘‘ like Saturn, devoured its own children.” 

Of the forty-one prisons of Paris, the Conciergerie was that from 
which its inmates rarely went forth but to execution,—to be removed to 
the Conciergerie, was to be sent to death: yet even there, such was the 
buoyancy of French spirits, and such the recklessness produced by 
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continued danger, that its inmates sought to wile away the hours of 
their incarceration by the most boisterous mirth; and with dice, cards, 
trictrac, drinking, rhyming, smoking, and making love, they main- 
tained a bold face to the last,—many shouting forth in chorus the wild- 
est songs of republican extravagance, until at length they came to play 
at the game of the guillotine, in which the last agony of the victim was 
mimicked in most unnatural mockery. 

Some few, oppressed by the peril in which they stood, gave way to 
the natural infirmities of humanity ; but even they were supported and 
encouraged by the bolder spirits of their companions,—and thus, if the 
path to the grave were not rendered pleasant, it was, at least, deprived 
of part of its ruggedness. One of these unfortunates, the ci-devant 
Duchesse de Castellane, lent a deaf ear to the sympathy of her fellow 
prisoners. She had been transferred from the Luxembourg in the early 
part of April, 1794, and well knew the doom that menaced her. De- 
nounced as an aristocrat, her husband had but a few days preceded her, 
and before her arrival had perished on the scatfold. The hope that had 
sustained her whilst ignorant of his fate, was succeeded by the deepest 
despondency on learning the melancholy truth; and in the midst of the 
unnatural hilarity that prevailed around her, she would retire into some 
recess, and, in melancholy communings with her own spirit, abstain 
from all intercourse with those whose feelings and conduct were so 
little in unison with her own. Perhaps, too, she might have been 
influenced in her conduct by a sense of the degradation of being com- 
pelled to endure the society of those with whom misery had made her 
acquainted. Whilst in the Luxembourg, one wretched solace had still 
remained to her; for there, despite of the wooden barricade with which, in 
the refinement of cruelty, the immense prison had been surrounded, she 
had occasionally been able to obtain, through the medium of a faithful 
servant, a glance at her only son,—the sole tie that now bound her to 
existence. There she had stood for hours fixed at the same window, 
and through its iron bars had watched the spot to which he was daily 
brought,—content, if but for a moment, to obtain one look at his 
beloved form,—and if, by any little sign of affection, she felt satisfied 
that he had recognized her, she would retire to her rude couch almost 
happy, and dream of better days. But, subjected to the stern discipline 
of the Conciergerie, all hope of any such amelioration was lost to her; 
and of the little comforts afforded by the care of her companions, she 
would have sacrificed all, and have endured any extremity, to have 
assured herself of his well-being, or even to have ascertained that he 
still lived. 

Numbers were daily withdrawn, never to return, and their place 
supplied by new comers; but, alike unheeded, they came and went, 
and still the poor sufferer continued wrapped in her silent Joneliness, 
Within the few days she had been an inhabitant of the prison, almost 
the entire circle of faces around her had been changed; so rapid and 
unceasing was the operation of the terrible tribunal. Yet that change 
which supplied a principal cause of excitement to her companions, had 
no interest for her; and, but that she took her meals mechanically, and 
retired at the bidding of the stern gaoler, whose duty it was to secure 
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his prisoners for the night, she might have been taken for a statue, so 
silent was she, and so immoveable, until at length all had learned to 
respect her sorrows, and none intruded on her, even with their sym- 
pathy. 

A change was about to come over her;—the prospect of a death 
which had lost all its terrors, she was about to anticipate with a 
dread, such as none feel who love not life for something better and 
more dear than self. Her every sense and faculty were about to be 
called into action; and the almost inanimate form was about to become 
instinct with human passions, human hopes, and human agonies. 

On one occasion, when at the usual hour the transfer was made from 
the various prisons to the Conciergerie, and when the new comers were 
scrutinized, as they entered, by those who had undergone the same 
ordeal before them, an exclamation of surprise burst from the various 
groups, at the introduction of a child,—a mere child, but a bold boy, 
tor he gazed on the crowd who surrounded him without any evidence 
of alarm, and with that kind of interest which children always take in 
novelty,—still, without any apparent consciousness of the fearful truth 
which was impressed upon the features of all who looked upon him, 
and hushed fora moment their obstreperous mirth, as they contemplated 
one so young, and thought of the fate which, in all human probability, 
awaited him. He seemed to have escaped from some danger, for there 
was blood upon his face and hands, and his clothes were rent into 
shreds; he was without shoes or a hat, but his whole appearance 
betokened him the child of persons of condition; and such as had 
children, looked at him, and thought of theirown. At length, with a 
kind and friendly voice, one of the prisoners addressed him, taking him 
affectionately at the same time by the hand,—probably the man was a 
father,—‘‘ Tell me, mon petit choux, why have they sent you here ?”’ 

‘* I don’t know you,” said the little fellow, looking up at him; “* but 
I don’t mind telling you! They say I’m an aristocrat!” 

The words had not left his lips, when the yee sg mother, from her 
desolate seat, raised her eyes,—the tones of the well-known voice 
struck upon her heart,—she gave one, almost unconscious, look, one 
loud shriek, rushed through the opening crowd, and clasped her son in 
her arms. There was a solemn silence, only broken by her own voice, 
as she kissed, and fondled, and welcomed him in the half-suffocating 
voice of an affection, such as only mothers know; then holding him 
forth at arm’s length with one hand, and gazing on him, whilst she 
smoothed with the other his long flaxen ringlets over his forehead, 
suddenly she exclaimed, ‘‘ There is blood ! whose blood is that ?” 

‘““Oh! I am not much hurt, mama!” said the child; but the 
course of her ideas had received a new direction, and for the first time 
the fatal truth rushed upon her,—‘* Who has brought him here?” ex- 
claimed she; ‘‘ Who has mangled my poor boy? Oh! monsters! 
monsters ! ye have no children! where, where are the mothers of Paris 
—to look upon a sight like this?” and whilst she spoke, she tore off 
rather than loosened his dress. The child was, at length, alarmed 
by her impetuosity; but he still bore up bravely, whilst she stanched 
his wounds, which were still bleeding. At length, the excitement of 
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her first terror somewhat subsided ; but as the blood, which had for a 
moment left her cheeks, rushed back into its current, she felt as if the 
world and all its troubles were receding from her; yet she did not 
faint, but still clinging to her child, she became passive as an infant, 
and suffered herself to be borne to a bench, by means of which her 
sympathizing fellow prisoners had constructed, with such clothing as 
they could spare, a rude couch ;—it was all that the place afforded for a 
brief repose. In a moment, the revulsion of her feelings had again left 
her pale as death. 

‘“ Do not look so pale, mama,”’ said the child ; ‘* you frighten me.” 

‘Am I pale?” she said, and again covered him with her kisses; and so 
folding him in her arms, at length sunk into slumber. 

Exhausted nature received from that quiet sleep, the first she had 
enjoyed for many days, fresh energies to sustain her through the trials to 
come ; and when she awoke, though the horror of her situation presented 
itself at once before her, she felt a strength within her to which she had 
been long astranger. Her wearied spirit had again found that on which 
to repose, and by a strong effort of the will she repelled all thoughts 
of the future, and seemed as though in that moment she would con- 
centrate all her hopes of happiness. At length the unrelenting gaoler 
came, at the appointed hour, to separate his prisoners for the night ; 
and as it was against the regulations to allow even a child to share his 
mother’s pillow, they were compelled to separate. The forlorn Duchess 
clung to her boy to the last, and was only torn from him by a violence 
which brought tears into the eyes of her companions in misfortune, who 
had entreated for a relaxation of the prison discipline in vain. 

Morning at length returned, and with it they met again. The poor 
mother affected a calmness she did not feel, for her night had been 
sleepless; in its loneliness she had too truly represented to herself the 
fatal truth, and her eyes were red with weeping.—Not so the boy;— 
with the happy unconsciousness of childhood, though his couch had 
been only a rude plank, he had sunk calmly into repose ; and now that, 
with strength restored, he again sprang into the arms of his ‘‘ dear mama,” 
he scarcely felt the effects of his many wounds—none of which were, 
fortunately, serious. 

In the first anguish of the preceding day, and in the delicious languor 
which succeeded it, the poor mother had scarce dwelt on the simple 
fact that her boy was a prisoner like herself, or ventured to inquire into 
the circumstances which had so unexpectedly brought them together ; 
and whatever might have been the curiosity of her fellow prisoners, none 
had ventured to intrude a question not originating with herself: the 
child, however, was the first to break silence on the subject. 

“ Who was that good man that saved me yesterday, mama ?” said he. 

‘* What man, my child ?”’ 

‘‘ The man who took me in his arms, when they were going to kill 
me.” 

The unknown peril to which her child had been exposed at once 
flashed upon her mind: in the hurry of her excitement at’ his recovery, 
she had forgotten to inquire the cause of the state in which he had been 
restored to her; and she took shame to herself for the selfishness of her 
own emotions, and asked, ‘‘ Who was going to kill my boy 2?” 
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“Oh! the great crowd, that called me an aristocrat.” 

‘“‘ Where then ?”’ said she. 

‘Tt was on the Pont Neuf. Louise took me there to see the fine things 
the people were selling so cheap !—She said she would buy me a little 
carriage ; but the people did not like me, and called me an aristocrat !”’ 

As the child spoke loud and without any restraint, these expressions 
had naturally attracted the attention of the other prisoners, and they 
clustered around the speakers,—the mother extracting the information 
her child was too young to give consecutively ;—and as an interest began 
to be excited by the detail, one or other put such questions, or gave 
such explanations, from their superior knowledge of the locality, as 
were requisite to put the Duchess in possession of the facts; for in the 
concealment from which she had been taken, she had but a vague notion 
of the changes which had taken place in Paris within a very few short 
months. 

There was no difficulty in extracting from the boy every particular ; 
for, finding himself listened to with interest, his little tongue ran on 
with all the garrulity of childhood; but the result of their inquiries and 
of his communications may be better told in a few lines, than by follow- 
ing the course of their questioning. 

The Pont Neuf, at that period, presented, perhaps, one of the most 
extraordinary exhibitions it is possible for the imagination to conceive. 
The plunder of the mansions of the great by a lawless populace, each 
of whom appropriated to himself as much as he could secure of all he 
could lay his hands on, wherever the work of destruction was in pro- 
gress—and the sales which were daily taking place of the property 


of the emigrants, of the ‘¢ mis hors la lvi,” and of the victims of 


the guillotine—had thrown a promiscuous heap of every imaginable 
species of moveable into the hands of the most desperate, who 
were too glad, amidst the famine that prevailed, to convert it into 
that which would procure the means of subsistence, at any prices 
which might be offered. Thus the bridge had become, as if by ge- 
neral consent, a market for the disposal of every conceivable article 
for use or ornament, and the road-way so encumbered as scarcely to 
leave a path for the passer by. Here might be seen heaps of the most 
gorgeous apparel, rich brocaded silks, three-piled velvets, satins of the 
most delicate fabric ; there, perhaps, some unique piece of the furniture 
of the days of Louis the Fourteenth, its gilded carvings splashed and 
defaced by the street mud ;—lace, which no one at that period would 
have ventured to wear, appropriated to the most homely purposes ;— 
weapons of every kind, from the ancient arquebuss and halbert, that 
had been the decoration of some proud man’s cabinet, to the court 
rapier, all rusted by exposure, which he might himselfhave worn. The 
priest’s stole,—the vestments of his altar, the sacred chalice,—even the 
crucifix itself, its sculpture probably defaced—lay desecrated by contact 
with the homeliest articles of domestic housewifery, or all mixed up and 
huddled together in unimaginable confusion. The most valuable orna- 
ments, and such as few were so bold as to acknowledge themselves rich 


enough to purchase, were in the greatest abundance ; and jewellery of 


the most costly workmanship, which from the hour of its manufacture 
had only reposed in rich caskets on the toilet of some courtly dame, 
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lay scattered about the pavé, and less regarded than the rude utensil in 
which it was sometimes thrown; whilst the once glittering corbeille, 
which might have served at the marriage of a princess of the blood 
royal, lay crammed with the filthiest refuse of ‘‘ le Temple,” * or, thrown 
aside as useless lumber, had become the plaything of some dozen or so 
of the uncontrollable urchins with which the place abounded. The 
dealers, too, in this heterogeneous mass, were as extraordinary and 
various as the things in which they dealt. At one spot might be seen 
an unwashed savage, his arms bare to the elbow, clothed in a court 
suit and a flowing peruke of the times that had passed away; at 
another a female, who had converted into a corsage or a jupon the 
robes of some insermenté bishop, in close conference, or else in 
wordy war, with a companion who had made equally free with the 
tapestry or hangings of some lordly palace: nor were there wanting 
others who had donned the tarnished costumes heretofore the pride of 
officers of the ancien régime—of field marshals, generals, lords in wait- 
ing, and serving-men. ‘The whole scene, in short, was in strict keeping 
with the disorganization into which all society was thrown. 

It was to this scene that the child had been taken by his 
“* bonne,” —little dreaming of any danger, and, least of all, one by 
which his very existence would be perilled. Nor was there any thing 
in his costume likely to attract attention: he wore the small pointed 
hat, which, in emulation of the ultra-revolutionists of the time, was 
fashionable with the children of the bourgeoisie; and his tunic was 
of the coarsest material and of the simplest make. Naturally de- 
lighted with the strangeness and variety of the grotesque scene around, 
the child had run about prattling with his humble friend, now engaged 
by the squabbles and altercations of the various dealers, now playing 
at hide and seek with her behind the piles of goods which encumbered 
the carriage-way, when suddenly his attention became rivetted on an 
ancient fauteuil, which had once been of the most recherché manufac- 
ture, though now soiled and worn. It was one of those easy chairs, 
which, previous to the Revolution, might be seen filling the place 
of honour in the drawing-room of every man of birth and pretension, 
and which were usually unoccupied save by the head of the family, 
when, on occasions of state or ceremony, he received his visiters in 
form. Its frame had been originally gilt on a blue and white ground, its 
cushion was of satin, and its oval back was embroidered with the arms of 
some great family. Probably the price put upon it by its owner had 
been beyond the reach of any purchaser, for he had appropriated it to 
his own purposes, and, lounging on its comfortable arms, sat bargain- 
ing for the sale of the articles that were spread out before him. Seeing 
the intentness with which the child regarded him, and thinking, per- 
haps, he might have met with a chapman for his commodities, he 
rose from his seat. No sooner had he done so than the child sprang 
from his nurse’s side, and jumping into the chair with all the reckless- 
ness and hilarity of boyish spirits, before it was possible for her to check 
or restrain him, exclaimed,—‘‘ This is papa’s chair!” 

No sooner had he done so, than the man, turning suddenly upon him, 
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seized him with the violence of a savage, and with ruthless grasp, 
shouting at the top of his voice,—‘“‘ @ l’aristocrate !” 

The well-known sound in an instant collected about him the whole 
assemblage of promiscuous vagabondage with which the bridge was 
thronged. Nor, save the imploring voice of the unhappy ‘‘bonne,”’ was 
there one sound of commiseration for the unlucky child who had so 
unexpectedly subjected himself to their tender mercies. Amidst their 
shouts and execrations were lavished the well-known cries, ‘‘d la 
lanterne!”’ ‘‘a bas Uaristocrate!” together with every term of 
argot and abuse, in which the language of the most refined people 
upon earth excels that of any other nation. From words they pro- 
ceeded to deeds; exciting each other by their fury, a rush was 
made on the bloated monster who had first given the alarm, and in 
a few seconds the victim was wrenched from his hands. Mean- 
while, in spite of her struggles, the girl was forced aside and tram- 
pled down. In this inhuman craving for the life of a poor child, the 
violence of the women exceeded that of the men; and tossed from 
one to the other, and pinched and tortured by them, and buffeted and 
spit upon, heedless of his cries for mercy, which seemed to have no 
other effect than to aggravate their fury, his sufferings would soon have 
been brought to a close. 

But the tumult was as suddenly stilled as it had been commenced. 

A passer by, attracted by the uproar, stood gazing for a moment 
on the scene; but, though evidently of the better class, even he 
seemed no way disposed to interfere, or attempt to check this—one 
of the characteristic enjoyments of the ‘‘ sovereign people.’’ After 
a hasty inquiry into the cause of it, he walked listlessly up to the 
fauteuil, the innocent cause of all this brutality: suddenly his eyes 
flashed, his cheek became red, his whole frame seemed dilated as by 
some sudden impulse; when, dashing the chair to the ground, and 
giving one steady inquiring glance, as if to ascertain whether the child 
still lived, with a voice that was heard above the yells of the populace, 
he shouted,—-‘* Rendez moi cet enfant! scélerats!”—and plunged into 
the assembly of furies. At first his voice was heard by all with a look 
of incredulity, that any man should dare to attempt the rescue of a 
victim from their clutches; but as he dashed the crowd on either side, 
and a glimpse was caught of his colossal form, his stern look, his dark 
ringlets, and his excited eye, the tumult was hushed, and the arms of 
the most ferocious sunk powerless by their sides. There was that about 
this man which was made to awe the multitude in its wildest mood; 
and, whoever he might be, there was a prestige in his appearance to 
quell the boldest. None dared oppose him, as he took the child, half 
dead with exhaustion and fright, in his arms, and, scarcely deigning a 
look at the multitude, strode sternly away; nor, till he had fairly 
cleared the throng, did any dare even to raise a murmur,—such was the 
terror his presence had inspired. 

Directing his steps to the Fontaine de la Samaritaine, and stooping 
down, he took water in his hand, and bathed the child’s temples, and 
washed the blood, which was flowing over his face, soothing him with 
kind words,—until at length his protégé began to recognize objects, 
and, clinging to him, said,—‘‘ Vous ne m’abandonnerez pas a ces 
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étres cruels !”’—Then, for the first time, he began to consider the con- 
sequences of what he had done,—he had rescued an aristocrat from the 
people—and he tried to attemper his voice to the softest tones of which 
it was capable, as he said,—‘‘ Hélas! mon pauvre enfant: il faut que 
Je vous quitte.”—He was spared the pain of a refusal to continue his 
protection by the arrival of the poor ‘‘ bonne,” who, pale, and haggard, 
and bloody as her charge, had followed, with the little strength that 
remained to her, in time once more to fold him in her arms. 

When she looked round, the stranger was gone; but she was not 
alone, nor were their sufferings to terminate here. Their steps had 
been silently dogged ; and now that they were left by themselves, he, 
who had followed, took her by the arm and bade her come with him : 
incapable of resistance, and not knowing whether for good or evil, she 
obeyed, until meeting some soldiers of the commune, who then prowled 
about where they were least wanted, as the police do now, he said,— 
‘* Conduis cet aristocrate 4 la Conciergerie,” and disappeared. This 
was the too celebrated Fouquier, who had been a witness to the whole 
proceeding ; though even he had not, till then, dared to interfere; but 
his very blood recoiled at the thought of one victim being with- 
drawn from the slaughter, such was his innate love of murder! and, 
without an inquiry, they were taken to the destination indicated by 
that cruel man. Though knowing nothing, and caring as little, for the 
crime of either, he little thought that his interference would restore 
the child to his disconsolate mother, or that that mother was awaiting 
only his fiat to send her to the scaffold. 

During the progress of the child’s narrative, and as he artlessly dis- 
closed the imminent peril to which he had been exposed. the mother’s 
tears flowed fast. On his allusion to the fauteuil, which recalled so 
forcibly her days of splendour and happiness, a sense of the position 
she had then occupied came over her, and almost overcame her con- 
sciousness of present suffering. 

‘* His poor father,” she said, ‘‘ had nursed him in that chair a thou- 
sand times, and no wonder it was impressed upon his memory.” 

Still the natural question suggested itself,—Who was the man who 
had thus dared to beard the tiger populace famishing for its prey? and 
looks of inquiry were directed to the Duchess, though none ventured 
to make it in words, lest she might become, by an incautious answer, 
the unwilling instrument to compromise his safety by a disclosure of 
his name. The Duchess, however, was herself as unable to elucidate 
the mysterious interference as those around her ;—‘‘ She remembered 
no friend,” she said, ‘‘ answering the description the child had given ; 
and she was too sure that none allied to her family would have ven- 
tured, at such a time, to endanger his own safety, even if any had been 
resident in Paris; but, more fortunate than themselves, she was quite 
sure they were all far away.” 

‘¢ There can be no question,” observed one of her fellow prisoners, 
who seemed to have listened to the conversation with an absorbing in- 
terest, ‘‘ that, be he who he may, he is some person of influence, or the 
populace would not so easily have resigned the child to his hands : 

more than one instance had occurred of individuals sacrificed for 
having yielded in similar exigences to the impulses of their humanity. 
Might not the Duchess,” he continued, ‘‘ have had some one amongst 
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seized him with the violence of a savage, and with ruthless grasp, 
shouting at the top of his voice,—‘‘ d U'aristocrate !” 

The well-known sound in an instant collected about him the whole 
assemblage of promiscuous vagabondage with which the bridge was 
thronged. Nor, save the imploring voice of the unhappy “bonne,” was 
there one sound of commiseration for the unlucky child who had so 
unexpectedly subjected himself to their tender mercies. Amidst their 
shouts and execrations were lavished the well-known cries, ‘‘d@ la 
lanterne!” ‘a bas Uaristocrate!” together with every term of 
argot and abuse, in which the language of the most refined people 
upon earth excels that of any other nation. From words they pro- 
ceeded to deeds; exciting each other by their fury, a rush was 
made on the bloated monster who had first given the alarm, and in 
a few seconds the victim was wrenched from his hands. Mean- 
while, in spite of her struggles, the girl was forced aside and tram- 
pled down. In this inhuman craving for the life of a poor child, the 
violence of the women exceeded that of the men; and tossed from 
one to the other, and pinched and tortured by them, and buffeted and 
spit upon, heedless of his cries for mercy, which seemed to have no 
other effect than to aggravate their fury, his sufferings would soon have 
been brought to a close. 

But the tumult was as suddenly stilled as it had been commenced. 

A passer by, attracted by the uproar, stood gazing for a moment 
on the scene; but, though evidently of the better class, even he 
seemed no way disposed to interfere, or attempt to check ‘this—one 
of the characteristic enjoyments of the « sovereign people.’ After 
a hasty inquiry into the cause of it, he walked listlessly up to the 
fauteuil, the innocent cause of all this brutality : suddenly his eyes 
flashed, his cheek became red, his whole frame seemed dilated as by 
some sudden impulse; when, dashing the chair to the ground, and 
giving one steady inquiring glance, as ‘if to ascertain whether the child 
still lived, with a voice that was heard above the yells of the populace, 
he shouted, —-‘* Rendez moi cet enfant! scelerats!””—and plunged into 
the assembly of furies. At first his voice was heard by all with a look 
of incredulity, that any man should dare to attempt the rescue of a 
victim from their clutches; but as he dashed the crowd on either side, 
and a glimpse was caught of his colossal form, his stern look, his dark 
ringlets, and his excited eye, the tumult was hushed, and the arms of 
the most ferocious sunk powerless by their sides, There was that about 
this man which was made to awe the multitude in its wildest mood; 
and, whoever he might be, there was a prestige in his appearance to 
quell the boldest. None dared oppose him, as he took the child, half 
dead with exhaustion and fright, m his arms, and, scarcely deigning a 
look at the multitude, strode ‘sternly away; nor, till he had fairly 
cleared the throng, did any dare even to raise a murmur,—such was the 
terror his presence had inspired. 

Directing his steps to the Fontaine de la Samaritaine, and stooping 
down, he took water in his hand, and bathed the child’s temples, and 
washed the blood, which was flowing over his face, soothing him with 
kind words,—until at length his protégé began to recognize objects, 
and, clinging to him, said,—* Vous ne m’abandonnerez pas a ces 
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étres cruels !”—Then, for the first time, he began to consider the con- 
sequences of what he had done,—he had rescued an aristocrat from the 
people—and he tried to attemper his voice to the softest tones of which 
it was capable, as he said,—‘‘ Hélas! mon pauvre enfant: il faut que 
je vous quitte.”—He was spared the pain of a refusal to continue his 
protection by the arrival of the poor ‘‘ bonne,” who, pale, and haggard, 
and bloody as her charge, had followed, with the little strength that 
remained to her, in time once more to fold him in her arms. 

When she looked round, the stranger was gone; but she was not 
alone, nor were their sufferings to terminate here. Their steps had 
been silently dogged; and now that they were left by themselves, he, 
who had followed, took her by the arm and bade her come with him : 
incapable of resistance, and not knowing whether for good or evil, she 
obeyed, until meeting some soldiers of the commune, who then prowled 
about where they were least wanted, as the police do now, he said,— 
‘* Conduis cet aristocrate 4 la Conciergerie,” and disappeared. This 
was the too celebrated Fouquier, who had been a witness to the whole 
proceeding ; though even he had not, till then, dared to interfere; but 
his very blood recoiled at the thought of one victim being with- 
drawn from the slaughter, such was his innate love of murder! and, 
without an inquiry, they were taken to the destination indicated by 
that cruel man. Though knowing nothing, and caring as little, for the 
crime of either, he little thought that his interference would restore 
the child to his disconsolate mother, or that that mother was awaiting 
only his fiat to send her to the scaffold. 

During the progress of the child’s narrative, and as he artlessly dis- 
closed the imminent peril to which he had been exposed. the mother’s 
tears flowed fast. On his allusion to the fauteuil, which recalled so 
forcibly her days of splendour and happiness, a sense of the position 
she had then occupied came over her, and almost overcame her con- 
sciousness of present suffering. 

‘* His poor father,” she said, “‘ had nursed him in that chair a thou- 
sand times, and no wonder it was impressed upon his memory.” 

Still the natural question suggested itself-—Who was the man who 
had thus dared to beard the tiger populace famishing for its prey? and 
looks of inquiry were directed to the Duchess, though none ventured 
to make it in words, lest she might become, by an incautious answer, 
the unwilling instrument to compromise his safety by a disclosure of 
his name. The Duchess, however, was herself as unable to elucidate 
the mysterious interference as those around her ;—‘‘ She remembered 
no friend,” she said, ‘‘ answering the description the child had given ; 
and she was too sure that none allied to her family would have ven- 
tured, at such a time, to endanger his own safety, even if any had been 
resident in Paris; but, more fortunate than themselves, she was quite 
sure they were all far away.” 

‘‘ There can be no question,” observed one of her fellow prisoners, 
who seemed to have listened to the conversation with an absorbing in- 
terest, ‘‘ that, be he who he may, he is some person of influence, or the 
populace would not so easily have resigned the child to his hands : 
more than one instance had occurred of individuals sacrificed for 
having yielded in similar exigences to the impulses of their humanity. 

Might not the Duchess,” he continued, ‘‘ have had some one amongst 
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her former domestics, with sufficient gratitude for past benefits to exer- 
cise an influence, which, it was well known, during the convulsions of 
the preceding few months, many had acquired, whose origin was still 
more humble?’ In vain the Duchess taxed her memory for any such. 
Suddenly an idea crossed her mind; she pressed her hand upon her 
forehead for a few moments, as if to recal something long forgotten, 
and at length said,—* It is true an incident occurred, not very long 
since, which may or may not be connected with this man; but it was 
of so casual a nature, that I can hardly bring myself to believe that a 
mere act of humanity, which circumstances enabled me to perform for 
a stranger, can have awakened a feeling sufficiently powerful to ex- 
plain conduct so daring and so disinterested. Still, as the almost for- 
gotten circumstances return to my mind, I confess that I do not think 
it impossible.” Her auditors clustered round her as she spoke. “I 
will endeavour,” she said, ‘‘as the only acknowledgment I can make 
for the interest which you have evinced in my child’s fate, to relate 
to you what I remember of the incident, that you may judge for your- 
selves; though I fear that the individual involved in my narrative will 
be as little recognized by my description as by that of my child, for I 
am as ignorant of his name in the one case as in the other. There are, 
probably, scarcely any here who are not aware that the first blood shed 
in thisfearful revolution,—the first overt act of resistance to the authori- 
ties,—the first trial of strength with the military on the part of the 
misguided people,-—occurred in the latter end of April, 1789.” 

‘*On the 27th and 28th,” observed one of her hearers. 

** Yes,” continued she, ‘‘ it was on the 28th; I nowremember it well, 
for it was the anniversary of my child’s birth. On my return to town, 
1 had to pass through the Faubourg St. Antoine, and by the house of 
Mr. Reveillon, then pillaged and destroyed. The streets were covered 
with the dead, and alarm was depicted in every face. It was well known 
that they were insecure ; for the defeated and dispersed groups of plun- 
derers, wild and desperate men, still prowled about, seeking, it was then 
thought, only for plunder. It was said they were not Frenchmen, 


. but brigands of all nations, collected together, no one knew how or 


wherefore.” 

“¢T well remember them,” said the individual who had before ad- 
dressed her; ‘‘ they were, for the most part, in rags, and armed with 
large sticks, loaded, for some sinister purpose, with lead, or shod with 
iron; and of those who fell after the pillage of that establishment, I 
can verify that few, very few, were recognized as Frenchmen. The 
mystery of their appearance has been since pretty well explained ; 
though none then, whatever might have been their suspicions, dared to 
hint at it. But pardon me for the interruption—you passed through 
the scene of that crime, the precursor of so many others.” 

**T should not have dwelt upon, or probably alluded to, those dis- 
orderly men,” continued she, ‘‘ but that my narrative is, to a certain 
extent, connected with them. I was then a mere timid girl; but the 
alarm had spread, and those who watched over my safety had directed 
that my carriage should be well accompanied; so that, whatever 
might have been the danger, 1 was—for the time, at least—beyond 
the reach of it. It is true that the streets were in comparative quiet, 
though occasionally a dropping shot was heard as the evening closed in. 
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It was, however, nearly dusk before we entered the town, and we had 
reached a retired part of the Faubourg, which I was told was notorious 
for the many duels which were then so prevalent amongst all classes in 
Paris ;—and, in fact, before we arrived at it, we heard the clashing of 
swords, and the loud exclamations,—‘ Assassins !’ ‘ Poltrons !’ * Scélé- 
rats!’ * Canaille!’ in a voice such as my poor child has recalled, by 
his description of the stern tones of his preserver. It was but the work 
of a moment for the escort which accompanied me to separate the com- 
batants,—and it was full time. Borne down by fearful odds, one man 
was seen staggering from loss of blood; that man was he whose voice 
we had heard, and who was evidently resolved to sell his life dearly, for 
more than one of his assailants had fallen. Here, again, the descrip- 
tion, so well as | can remember his person, agrees with him of yester- 
day. He was a tall, strong and robust man,—not certainly of prepos- 
sessing exterior, but his look was one of the most determined I had 
ever beheld; and his long curling black locks hung loose and disor- 
dered over his shoulders. Though exhausted with loss of blood when 
brought by my directions to the carriage, where I administered such 
restoratives as happened to be present, his countenance had never lost 
for a moment its flush of excitement, or its character of determination. 
Our servants, who, it appeared, had afterwards made inquiries on the 
subject, ascertained that he had beena considerable winner in some of 
the low gambling houses of that locality; and those with whom he had 
played were the desperate ruffians of the Faubourg St. Antoine, who, 
in spite of their squalid appearance, were not, it seemed, destitute of 
money for the indulgence of their worst passions. 

‘* Exasperated at his success, they had contrived to fix a quarrel on him 
with a gigantic ruffian, an expert swordsman; but the sturdy swash- 
buckler had todo with one as experienced, nearly as robust, and as athletic 
as himself; he was defeated,—and they had thrown themselves upon him 
en masse, to revenge their champion’s defeat, when our opportune arrival 
saved him from his assassins. On recovering from his temporary 
weakness, he was voluble in his expressions of gratitude, and entreated 
to know to whom he was indebted for so signal a deliverance. Attach- 
ing less importance to the service than himself, [ was only anxious for 
a termination to the affair, and to be enabled to pursue my route, and 
perhaps answered him abruptly. There was no rudeness in his reply to my 
request, that now we could be no longer useful, he would retire, and not 
presume to intrude himself upon us; but as my servants closed the 
door of the carriage, aud we were about to resume our joyrney, he raised 
once more his powerful voice, and said something to the effect, that 
‘Proud as I might be, the time was not perhaps so far distant as I 
might imagine, when, humble as he was, he might be able to repay 
me. And that, should that time arrive, call upon him when [| 
might, he would serve me;’ at the same time tendering me a card. 
My attendants stood hesitating, in the uncertainty whether I would 
wish the conversation terminated abruptly by their interference. He 
looked upon my child, then sleeping in the arms of my servant, and 
added, * At least, for that child's sake, I entreat you not to forget this 
night.’ I fancied in his last appeal there was an ‘ air de protection,’ at 
which my pride revolted ; and | take shame to myself for having thrown 
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the card from me, without even looking at the name. His last words 
were, ‘ Lesgrands ne nous paraissent grands que quand nous sommes a 
genoux,’ as my cortege drove rapidly away. ‘The sentence has become 
a watchword of democracy since then, or I might perhaps have thought 
no more of it. The arms upon my carriage that night, and those upon 
the fauteuil were the same; and this is the only solution I am able 
to give of his conduct yesterday—if indeed he be the same.” 

That he was the same there seemed little doubt, amongst those who 
had listened to the narrative ; and although she was herself perfectl 
unconscious of having awakened any sympathies beyond those which 
more immediately attached to herself, there were not wanting those who 
had construed the adventure according to the tendencies of their own 
political bias, though the direction of all minds was pointed to one man. 
Yet from various motives, as she appeared not to have identified him, 
none withdrew the veil which concealed him from her. The subject was, 
however, often renewed, when she was not within hearing; and as the 
most opposite principles were advocated in a prison which was alike the 
last home on earth of aristocrat or Jacobin, commoner or noble, rich or 
poor; of ‘+ Fédéralistes,” ‘‘ Aboyeurs,” ‘‘ Babouvistes,” ‘‘ Cade- 
nettes,” “‘ Opprimés,” ‘* Nivelleurs,” ‘‘ Endormeurs,” ‘“‘ Malveillans,” 
and fifty other names under which men were sent to the guillotine ; 
it not unfrequently happened, that it was discussed with a warmth pro- 
portioned to the extreme opinions which were thus brought in contact. 

Comparatively happy, however, in the possession of her child, the 
Duchess, if, by chance, these conversations reached her ears, never 
for a moment imagined that she was any way connected with 
them; and listening to his prattle as he made his innocent remarks 
on all around, had her attention aroused to many things which, but a 
short time before, would have passed unnoticed. In the few days that 
had elapsed, the child had learnt, in imitation of all around him, to 
scrutinize the faces of new comers, and to listen to the detail of passing 
events, if any such could be extracted from them; this he would retail 
to his mother, accompanied with questions which seemed to her to 
establish something like a connexion with the world without. Suddenly 
the intuitive tact of childhood detected some change of conduct towards 
themselves,—looks were cast at them as if by stealth, but they were 
not looks of unkindness,—and whisperings, whose import he could not 
detect, surprised if it did not alarm him. 

With a natural curiosity he had occasionally caught words which he 
did not understand ; and on one occasion, after rambling about, first to 
one, then to another, for he was a favourite with all, he said,— 

‘¢ What’s a Cordelier, mama 2” 

It was, perhaps, not an extraordinary question for so young a child 
to ask; but, from his tone and manner, his mother at once understood 
him to allude to a member of that society, which took its name from 
the convent of Grey Friars, where their meetings were held, and which 
had rendered itself so fearfully eminent. Before answering his question, 
she said, however,— 

‘* Why does my boy ask 2” 

‘They say they are coming here,’ 


, 


said the child; ‘ will they hurt 


us?” The last inquiry was probably suggested by the terror which the 
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very name of these men had evidently inspired, amongst those from 
whose words he had caught up the name. 

‘‘ | hope not,” said his mother; but her voice indicated that she, too, 
had taken the alarm. The power and influence of that society were 
too well known, even to her, not to awaken apprehension ; for it did 
not for a moment enter her head that their visit could be for any other 
purpose than that of evil. 

‘* But what are they?” again urged the child. She leaned her head 
over him, and answered almost ina whisper,—for she feared being over- 
heard by some one or other of the moutons with which all the prisons 
were thronged, and whose business it was to report any incautious 
word. 

‘‘Hush! They are terrible men, whose occupation is to reduce all 
minds to their own base level,—to cover our beautiful country with 
scaffolds,—to appropriate to themselves all power,—to plunder, burn, and 
murder. They have already sacrificed the best and bravest,—they 
have slaughtered their good King,—and, my poor boy, to them we are 
indebted for the murder of your father !” 

‘Then is papa dead ?’’ said the child. 

“It is, alas! but too true; he fell a victim,—one amongst the thou- 
sands who have been sent to the scaffold by that tribunal which owes 
its origin to these fearful men, or to the guidance of one amongst 
them, who is the most fearful of all.” 

4 And who is he, mama 2” 

‘‘Oh! he is one whose name would be heard by these very walls, 
did I dare to pronounce it here; an emanation of evil,—bold, brave, 
daring, and reckless. By the misguided populace, they tell me, he is 
regarded as more than human; posterity will call him ademon. To 
his counsel and energy, we owe it, that the good, and noble, and virtu- 
ous are daily swept away; and to him we are indebted for whatever 
other miseries may be reserved for our unhappy country.” An uncon- 
scious shudder came over her, as she added, after a pause, ‘‘ I should 
not dare to look upon that bold, bad man.” 

‘*T will ask him how he dared to kill poor papa,’’ said the child, 
‘if he comes here.” 

“‘Oh! go not near him, my poor boy—hide yourself from his sight ; 
for should he but see you, his cruel heart would take delight in tearing 
you from me. You would not wish to leave mama?” 

‘‘ Oh, no! no! but every body is kind tome; and ifI asked him, 
I am sure he would let us leave this dismal place.” 

“« My dear child, you know not what you say. Go not near him if 
he comes; it would only recall our existence to those by whom we seem 
to be forgotten.” 

The child seemed still incredulous, and not to understand his mother, 
who did not venture to be more explicit with him; and, perhaps, she 
did not dare to trust herself with the words that would more fully 
explain their position. She, meanwhile, little dreamt of the struggle 
that was even then in progress between Robespierre and those whom, 
in the fulness of their power, he had dared to denounce, and succeeded 
eventually in overthrowing, to establish on their ruins a still more 
sanguinary despotism. A vague rumour of passing events had, indeed, 
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reached the prison; but, wrapped, up in her own sorrows, the casual 
expressions caught up by her child afforded her no clue by which to 
suppose that the Cordeliers and their great Corypheeus were even then 
bearding the tribunal, through whose instrumentality they had them- 
selves erected a power above all law. The day, however, wore on, 
and evening was approaching, when an unusual stir was observed 
amongst the inmates, as fresh prisoners poured in, who commanded a 
degree of curiosity and excitement, not usually evinced towards any 
rank or condition. 

Denied all chance of escape by the decree which, at Fouquier’s 
desire, had declared, ‘hors des débats,” and to be ‘‘jugé sur le 
champ,” whoever *‘ resistera et insultera a la justice nationale,” or, in 
other words, condemned to death if they dared to speak in their 
own defence, the victims of the 5th of April were hurried from the 
court to be sacrificed without even the common forms of justice. But 
even in the utter prostration of their party, they were not men to 
bow down in silence to the triumph of their conquerors; and the walls 
of the Conciergerie accordingly rang with their expressions of rage, 
their curses and execrations. Amidst all this uproar there was a reck- 
less desperation in their manner—a wild gaiety, as of men drunk with 
their own misfortunes. They laughed, and mocked, and cheered each 
other; but still the expression of their unnatural mirth was distorted 
with their shouts of malediction. One—it was Camille Desmoulins— 
was seen with Young’s Night Thoughts under his arm. ‘‘ Here,” said 
Réal, who accompanied him, ‘‘ see here! this is my book !” taking it 
from his pocket,—it was La Pucelle d'Orléans. Herault de Sechelles 
even danced. ‘* What do you think of this for a joke?” said another 
to La Croix.—‘* Why, that I shall cut off my hair to prevent Sanson 
from soiling it with his fingers.”—* It will be another guess matter 
when Sanson ‘‘ nous dementibulera les vertébres du cou,” said his 
questioner ;—this was the redoubtable Danton ; and he proceeded as he 
strode into the chamber, with a rapidity of utterance, and a vehemence 
of manner that awed even his companions, to give vent to his fury in 
broken sentences, which seemed the index of his thoughts. ‘* On such 
a day,” said he, ‘I established the revolutionary tribunal. Well! it 
was not that it might become the scourge of humanity, but to prevent 
the recurrence of the massacres of September.—After all, though I 
should bequeath my legs to Couthon, and my manhood to Robespierre, 
they will not be able to frequent much longer the Committee of 
Public Safety. Won’t the asses shout out, Vive la République, as we 
go to execution! Bah!—they began to bellow forth, ‘ Danton and 
Robespierre ;’ if it had been ‘ Robespierre and Danton,’ I should still 
have been safe enough. And to be gulled, after all, by such a thing as 
Robespierre,—such a mere scarecrow of vanity and hypocrisy. Serves 
me right, for not thinking it worth while to crush him; but I don’t 
despise him the less. Thank Heaven, I leave every thing in a gdchis 
épouvantable, Some day or other the truth will be told. Better it 
were to be a hewer of wood and a drawer of water, than to govern men. 
Men, indeed! to bow the neck before a sneaking, crouching coward 
like Robespierre. The time, however, will come; but will he face 
death as I shall? His chicken heart will never dare to look upon the 
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knife.” His eyes flashed, and his whole frame heaved as he spoke of 
Robespierre, and his oaths and blasphemies were terrible. 

The poor mother cowered down over her child, awe-stricken and 
amazed ; every syllable that daring man had uttered, stunned and 
bewildered her. She held her boy with a convulsive clasp, for in Dan- 
ton he had recognized his preserver—and she the object of her humanity 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine. Neither spoke; nor was there time to 
make themselves known, had they dared to do so; for at that moment 
the Greffier came down from the court to go through the mockery 
of reading their sentence. He was interrupted on coming to the article 
of the law under which they were condemned; the whole party declar- 
ing they would hear no more—that it mattered not by what weapon they 
were assassinated—and drowning his voice in the uproar of their excla- 
mations. In another moment they were led off to execution. 

If any such name as De Castellane exists in France, it is probably 
borne by the descendants of the prisoners of the Conciergerie ; for, in 
the long catalogue of those who perished during ‘ the Terror,” pub- 
lished by Prudhomme, from authentic documents, that name is not to 
be found; it is, therefore, probable, that, by some miracle, both mother 
and child escaped the guillotine. 


R. E. B. 





EDWIN THE FAIR. 
(Continued from page 424.) 


In the fourth act we have a fine scene between the King, who is still 
a prisoner in the Tower, and the fierce Abbot of Glastonbury. We had 
marked it tor transcription, but we find we have not space for the 
whole, and we are unwilling to mutilate it. The King, on refusing to 
sign his abdication, is about to be murdered by Gurmo, at Dunstan’s 
command, when Athulf and the royal guards opportunely rescue him, 
Dunstan and Gurmo flee. 

In the fifth act we have the Abbot, with his d@me damnée Gurmo, in 
flight, on a heath in Hampshire ; and shortly afterwards we find the tur- 
bulent monk at Malpas, in Cheshire, surrounded by military leaders of 
the monastic party. He is informed that the Danes have landed in 
force in Porlock Bay, committed great havoc at Stoke, and advanced 
on the way to Glastonbury. This latter intelligence brings out a true 
dramatic effect. The worst of men retain some human feeling. Dun- 
stan, much agitated, exclaims,— 


“To Glastonbury do they go? Alas! 
My mother there lies sick.”’ 


He presently hears that the terror of her flight from Glastonbury has 
given a fatal turn to her malady, She is dead. He has lost his only 
friend. All the vindictive energies of his nature are roused; and when 
he is told that the victorious Danes are almost upon him, he is rejoiced 
at the near prospect of revenge on the destroyers of his parent. He 
orders a peace to be proclaimed between Edwin and the Church, 
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resolves to publish letters of absolution for the excommunicated earls, 
and despatches a herald to the King’s camp. 


But Elgiva, who, like Mary Queen of Scots, finds a lover every- 
where, has effected her escape from Chester Castle, by the aid of her 
young warden, Ruold, whose pity and admiration induce him to betray 
his trust, and surrender his royal hostage to the care of her former 
lover, Leolf the Heretoch, that she may be restored to the King. With 
Leolf she is pursuing her flight in darkness, when they reach a cop- 
pice near Acton, in Cheshire, where they expect to find fresh horses 
and an escort. They are disappointed; and dismounting, to give their 
tired animals a little rest, they wait on a rude stone seat, whose use is 
ominous: it is a mort-stone. A pathetic parting scene ensues between 
the Queen and the generous lover whose hopes she had blighted. 
They are interrupted by the approach of enemies; they remount and 
renew their flight, but are overtaken and killed. Dunstan receives 
the news at Malpas. 


“‘ Dunstan. What staggering knave is this, with blood-stained pate 
And livid lips? “Tis Gurmo. What bring’st thou? 
The Queen? Where is she? Hast thou got her safe? 
He cannot speak. 


Gurmo. Lord Abbot, she is dead. 


Dunstan. Dead! By what chance? Alive I bade thee take her ; 
And wherefore is she dead? 


Gurmo. Her horse was fleet, 
But fleeter is an arrow than a horse. 
An arrow from my bow is in her heart. 
And Leolf, too, is slain. But lo! I bleed; 
For ere they slew him I was hurt to death, 
And by his hand. Short shrift for me I wot! 
A priest—a priest—not you, Lord Abbot, no— 
King Edwin now comes rushing on—Look out, 
Or you shall be surprised. 


Dunstan. Harcather, fly ; 
The forces that are scattered draw together, 
And plant them close and strong. A herald send, 
I say again, with overtures to Edwin, 
Inviting him to peace. A priest, good Gurmo! 
No ’tis myself must shrive thee ; to my cell 
Support him. Is he dead? Not yet—not yet.” 


But Edwin, informed of the murder of his Queen, will not hear of 


a compromise with Dunstan, to whom his defiance is hardly delivered 
when the King appears before Malpas at the head of his army. In 
vain does Athulf try to restrain the young sovereign; he plunges 
madly forward, is wounded, and made prisoner. We must give the 
last scene entire. 


“ Interior of the Cathedral at Malpas. Candles burning and altars decked, as 


for a service of thanksgiving. A corpse lies on a bier in the transept. 
Monks enter in procession, and lastly DuNsTAN. 


Dunstan. So flee the works of darkness. Sing ye the psalm 
* Quid gloriaris.’—Stop ; a hasty step 
Rings in the cloister. 
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A Soldier. I am bid, my lord, 
To seek the Lord Harcather, for his son 
Ruold is slain. 
Dunstan. Silence! no more of that, 
Harcather is gone forth to meet the Dane. 
Let him not know it yet.—What corse is this ? 
Monk. The Queen’s, my lord, awaiting burial. 
Dunstan. Her’s !|— 
Withdraw the winding sheet, that once again 
I may behold her.—Art thou she indeed! 
The blankness of mortality in thee 
Seems more than in another! Where be now 
The flushings of the fervent cheek, the fires 
That lightened from those eyes! Oh, rueful sight ! 
Methinks that thou dost look reproachfully. 
Not me—not me—Upbraid not me, pale Queen ! 
I slew thee not, nor yet desired thy death ; 
I would have willed thee to repent and live ; 
But lo! the will of God hath mastered mine. 
—Better be so than be the living cause 
Of death eternal, and a nation’s lapse 
To mortal sin. Nor sin nor sorrow now. 
Hath power upon thee ; nor canst thou, fair mask, 
Be ever more their minister. 
Attendant. My Lord, 
The King, so please you— 
Dunstan, What, sir, of the King ? 
Attendant. He is again delirious, and hath torn 
The bandage from his wound. He bleeds amain. 
Another. My Lord, the King, the King! 


Dunstan. What, comes he hither ? 
Enter Evwin, followed by a Physician and Attendants. 
Edwin. Where art thou, my beloved? Come to me! 


Art thou not here? They said so, but ’twas false— 
Thou art not here, for if thou wert, I know 
Thou’dst fly to meet me.—Ha! I see thee now, 
And yet thou mov’st not. What! in chains again! 
Not so, Elgiva—thou art free, my love— 

I smote them with the sword. Oh, come to me! 
Give me thy hand. 

Thy hand is very cold. Come, come, look up. 
Hast not a word to say to so much love? 

Well—as thou wilt—but ’twas not always thus. 

So soon to be forgotten! Oh, so soon! 

And I have loved so truly all this while !— 

I dream—lI do but dream, I think.—What’s here ? 
*Tis not the dress that thou wert wont to wear. 
This is a corpse. Attendance here! What, ho! 
Who was so bold as bring a stone-cold corpse 

Into the King’s apartment? Stop—be still— 

I know not that. Give me but time, my friends, 
And I will tell you. 


Draw him from the corpse : 
The loss of blood, that drains the fever off, 
Anon will bring him to himself. 


Physician. 
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A Monk. My Lord, 
I hear a shout as of a multitude 
In the north suburb. 


Dunstan. Bridferth, mount the tower, 
And look abroad. 

Edwin. That was a voice I knew— 
It came from darkness and the pit—but hark ! 
An Angel’s song... “I'is Dunstan that I see! 


Rebellious Monk! I lay my body down 

Here at thy feet to die, but not my soul, 

Which goes to God. The ery of innocent blood 

Is up against thee, and the Avenger’s cry 

Shall answer it. Support me, sirs, I pray ; 

Be patient with me... there was ee still . 

I know not what... under your pardon... yes. 

Touching my burial... did I not see but now 

Another corpse?...I pray you, sirs,...there...there .. [Dies. 


Bridferth (from the tower). 
My Lord, my Lord, Harcather flies ; the Danes 
Are pouring through the gate. Harcather falls. 


Dunstan. Give me the crucifix. Bring out the relics. 
Host of the Lord of Hosts, forth once again ! 


[ Exeunt ; the Trumpets of the Danes sounding in the distance. The Curtain falls.”’ 


Though this Play was not, we suppose, intended for representation, 
we think it would be effective on the stage, if shortened. Some of 
the circumstances and situations are new in their conjunction ; the 
dialogue, with some exceptions, is spirited and busy, seldom giving 
too much into narrative, or wandering in quest of ornament; and the 
action proceeds steadily to its goal, without any attempt to startle us 
on the way by violent surprises. Some of the characters are cleverly 
discriminated, and the language of most of them is appropriate to the 
speaker’s condition and office,—a natural variety as uncommon in mo- 
dern tragedies as it is indispensable to the constitution of good ones. 
Of Mr. Taylor’s diction we can generally indulge in terms of high 
commendation, It is, in many parts, elaborated to a degree of ease 
and elegance that seems to disown the careful arts without whose aid 
such graces are rarely attained. There are, however, some expressions 
that are far from felicitous. For examples, ‘‘a consummated mo- 
narch,” ‘* Her Majesty bade say she waits the Princess,” ‘‘ Athulf is 
but one, yet if you knew him he is many’s worth,” ‘‘ a marriage which 
you must auspicate with smiles,” ‘*‘ My back that is not comelier, nor 
more pleasant, nor acceptabler than another man’s,” ‘‘ the obverse of 
a salutation,”’ ‘ as I hear say,” ‘‘ Our brother Moun is wishful to be 
heard,” &c. Grimbald the King’s Fool is a sorry jester, and most of 
Mr. Taylor’s jokes are dull: one or two of them seem to our polite 
senses to have more of coarseness than wit. If the Archbishop of 
Canterbury washed the feet of Dunstan or the Devil, we do not want 
particulars ; and the stanza borrowed from the ‘* Processus Noe” 
might have been discreetly left among the Towneley Mysteries. But 
we must commend to our readers a few extracts promiscuously ga- 
thered, and all, in our judgment, more or less worthy of eulogy. 
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Early Impetuosity. 


“The passion which in youth 
Drives fast down hill, means that the impulse gained 
Should speed us up the hill that’s opposite.” 


Influence of Court Manners. 
“A. AmIacoxcomb? 


S. Who can answer that? 
Thou wast not yesterday ; but lo! at Court, 
If but a man shall stoop his head a minute, 
Leaps a bespangled monkey on his back 
And grins at all beholders.” 


Royal Smiles. 


“The sun that striking in upon thy hearth 
Puts out thy fire, may yet too weakly shine 
Itself to yield thee warmth.” 


Dead Warrior on the Field. 
“ Ella took his early rest, 
The raven stood on his white breast.” 


Portrait of Dunstan’s Shadow. 


“ Gurmo he is called. 
’Tis a blue, swollen, unwholesome-looking knave, 
That ever follows him, as plague does famine.” 


Axiom. 
i “* Only frugal men 
Are truly liberal; and, for like cause, 
Will he that husbands time have time to spare.” 


Love. 


“Emma. He walks upon the beach. A mind perturbed 
Shall find the sea companionable. His 
Is sorely troubled, or my comment errs 
That is not uninspired. Oh, dearest Leolf! 
You see not me with love-discerning eyes, 
As I see you, or you would pity me. 
When last I saw you, stately was your strength, 
And you are now a very noble ruin. 
Might I but be the wild flower on the wall 
Of that war-wasted tower! A weed, alas! 
But with a perfume. 


Leolf. I loved you once, dearest Elgiva; yes, 
Ev’n now my heart doth feed upon that Jove 
As in its flower and freshness, ere the grace 
And beauty of the fashion of it perished. 
It was too anxious to be fortunate.— 


Elgiva. Is gratitude then nothing? 
Leolf. To me ’tis nothing—being less than love.— 
Elgiva! by the heart the heart is paid.” 


Apology for Change of Mind. 


“ The first inconstancy of unripe years 
Is Nature’s error on the way to truth.” 
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Wisdom. 


“‘ That man is not wise, 
Who cannot bear to be accounted foolish.”’ 


Old Age. 
“‘ The sharpness of our pangs is less in age, 
As sounds are muffled by the falling snow.” 
The following beautiful passage reminds us more, except in the last 
line but one, of the tone and spirit of Coleridge’s ‘* Eolian Harp,”’ 
and some other of his early verses, than of Mr. Landor’s well known 


lines in ** Gebir,” on a shell, to which Mr. Taylor doubts whether he 
is not indebted. 


“©The Wind, when first he rose and went abroad 
Through the waste region, felt himself at fault, 
Wanting a voice; and suddenly to earth 
Descended with a wafture and a swoop, 
Where, wandering volatile from kind to kind, 
He wooed the several trees to give him one. 
First he besought the Ash; the voice she lent 
Fitfully, with a free and lashing change, 
Flung here and there its sad uncertainties : 
The Aspen next; a fluttered frivolous twitter 
Was her sole tribute: from the Willow came, 
So long as dainty summer dressed her out, 

A whispering sweetness, but her winter note 
Was hissing, dry, and reedy: last the Pine 
Did he solicit, and from her he drew 

A voice so constant, soft, and lowly deep, 
That there he rested, welcoming in her 

A mild memorial of the ocean-cave 

Where he was born.” 


It will be no disqualification of our praises to add, and it might be 
disingenuous to omit, the notice of a fault which affects the whole Play, 
All the principal circumstances and situations, though some of them 
are brought out in a masterly and even original manner, derive their 
prominence from the dispute between the Regulars and Seculars, the 
Puseyism or Newmania of the latter part of the tenth century and be- 
ginning of the eleventh—a dispute of absorbing concern to the dis- 
putants, and of no slight interest to the community at large, for its 
season, and also highly important in its issue. But the question 
between the parties is not now of the least moment except to those 
who may study it theologically, in connection with the attempted revi- 
val of ancient Church Discipline in our own day; and Mr. Taylor has 
not dealt with the subject in such a way as to make us solicitous about 
it. In truth, we care for neither side ; and are quite indifferent about 
the controversy. Religion, indeed, is a source which will naturally be 
looked to by one who would deal with the profound feelings of the 
human heart and the worthiest aspirations of the soul; but it is not 
Religion such as the polemical actors in this Drama are conversant 
with. Even Dunstan, the great leader of the Regulars, fails to rouse 
us to the least concern about the matter; and nothing can be more vague 
and obscure than the speeches in which he gives vent to his notions 
of a spiritual and everlasting Church. 
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WRITTEN AT THE CLOSE OF SUMMER. 


BY SOPHIE DIXON. 


Gone are the flowers of Spring— 
Gone Summer’s earliest bloom ; 

The violet leaves upon the West-wind’s wing, 
Its latest faint perfume. 


The Bird hath ceased its strain ; Tg 

Its young, full-fledged, are flown ;— een 
Sweet are the songs that end too soon for pain . 

To mingle with their tone! 


Far from the leafy vale 
The Cuckoo’s wing is borne ; 

And wild shall rouse the Winter-waking gale 
Ere that lost wing return. 


The Bee hath stored its hive— * 
Yet hums from flower to flower; 

As if their lingering sweets might yet revive 
One joy of Spring’s past hour. 
The Butterfly flits on— 
Its loveliest colours spread, 


Seeming to mourn the Rose and Lily strown,— 
So beautiful,—yet fled ! 


Yes! the Rose drops its leaf, f 
Or lingers soon to fall ;— 

The date of all beloved must be as brief; 
There is a doom to all ! 


And on our soul the while 
Come musings none express ; 


Thought gaineth more, but Joy’s heart-wakened smile, ‘y 
Ah, ever less and less ! 


It must be so—it must! 
Without, within, the same; 


Things, though the loveliest, sprung from death and dust, : 
Still dust and death reclaim. + 


And we whose spirits sit 

Throned ’mid Distinction’s sway, 
Yearn the strict bonds around us to unknit, 

And rend the veil away. 


All passes,—save the love 

Wherewith we sought their stay ;— 
But where shall be the bourn, below, above, 

For that—will nothing say ? 


And meditate, as now, pein! 
On all that passes by, 
Spring, Summer, bird and bee, and flower and bough, 
Unto the earth or sky. 
VOL, XCy. 2Q 
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LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME.* 


Tue design of this volume is itself a poem ; nor can the poetry of the 
‘* Lays,” be adequately appreciated, apart from the purpose detailed 
in the Preface, and expressed in the introductory remarks which pre- 
cede each legend. 

Mr. Macaulay, as every rational scholar must do, adopts the theory 
of Niebuhr, respecting the greater portion of early Roman history. It 
was the belief of that celebrated writer, that the marvellous and poetical 
incidents, with which the first period of the Roman narrative abounds, 
had been derived by the historians from the ballads of Latin bards, 
whose imaginations had, in the first instance, dilated simple fact to an 
imposing magnitude; and coloured with the glowing hues of romance 
characters and events, which, however noble and important in them- 
selves, were not beyond the range of probability, and might have been 
sufficiently accounted for, without the intervention of supernatural 
agencies. Such an hypothesis, even without any direct evidence to 
support it, would not be wanting in likelihood and plausibility. The 
bard has been in all nations the primitive historian, selecting from 
the persons and events of his times, such themes as were best calcu- 
lated to move and elevate the popular mind. Added to which, the 
early historical records of Rome bear so strongly the impress of 
poetic art, that it is difficult to contemplate the effect, without the 
involuntary implication of its legitimate cause. The twins, whom, 
against the course of nature, the she-wolf nourished ; the self immola- 
tion of the ravished Lucretia, and the retributive justice which super- 
vened on her wrong, (a tragedy so complete, that to render it with the 
greatest fidelity to the alleged history, 1s likewise to render it in truest 
accordance to the dictates of dramatic art ;) the gulf that closed upon 
Curtius, and a train of similar events, present so obviously a symbolic 
aspect,—are in the minutest point, types so striking and complete, 
as to illuminate the page of Livy with a fire, even more ethereal than 
that which lights up the song of Maro. Indeed, except for the metre, 
portions of the Aneid might be incorporated with the text of the his- 
torian, without at all heightening its poetic character. 

But the doctrine proceeds not on mere inference. The classical 
reader will probably be acquainted with many allusions in Latin 
authors, corroborative of Niebuhr’s theory, but if not, he will find a 
summary of the arguments in Mr. Macaulay's elegant and ingenious 
Preface. 

We assume, then, that previously to the introduction of Grecian Art 
and Literature into Rome, a genuine, a truly national Latin Literature 
had existed; but that all traces of it were obliterated, when the Roman 
mind subsequently became the reflex—though not the servile or 
unworthy reflex—of Grecian genius. 

m These ‘‘ Lays or ANciENT Rome,” the reader must suppose to be 
the productions of those Roman bards, on whose highly embellished 





* Lays of Ancient Rome, by Thomas Babington Macaulay. London: 1842. 
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commenoorations of fact, or, in many cases, mere fictions, the early por- 
tion of Roman history is founded. These pristine Latin poets, Mr. 
Macaulay esteems analogous to the Welsh bards, and the border min- 
strels of Scotland. Of course, as representing so early a stage of national 
literature, the deeds recorded in these Lays are those of mere physical 
valour; the emotions developed strong, sometimes overwhelming, but 
never subtle or complex; and the images employed, materially im- 
pressive and delightful, without being at all mentally suggestive. 

There is something pathetic and poetical in thus resuscitating, 
though but in fancy, a race of men whose very existence was barely 
surmised before the speculations of Niebuhr were given to the world. 
Ancient Rome seems to relax the austere grandeur of its dignity, and, 
with a sort of fitting solemnity, even to smile upon modern Italy, when 
the minstrels of the Seven-hilled City are summoned up before us. 
Indeed, it is one of the chief merits of Mr. Macaulay’s volume, that 
it enables us to take a more human, a more sympathetic view of the 
Roman character. Majestic, stern even in virtue, stately in crime, 
our conception of the Roman is formed from the contemplation of a 
Cato, a Brutus, and a Coriolanus; and although from the pensiveness 
and thought of Cicero, and the harmonious beauty of Virgil, proceed 
moon-like influences, which shed something of tenderness upon the 
cold, statuesque ideal—the general impression of isolated dignity is 
but slightly modified. 

There is a charm, then, heightened by its novelty, in the pleasant 
household pictures which in these Lays alternate with martial and 
stirring incident. Take, in illustration, a verse from the lay of 
‘* Horatius”— 


“The horsemen and the footmen 

Are pouring in amain, 

From many a stately market place, 
From many a fruitful plain ; 

From many a lonely hamlet 
Which hid by beach and pine, 

Like an eagle’s nest, hangs on the crest 
Of purple Appenine.” 


Horatius receives no unworthy guerdon for his valour— 





“ In the nights of winter 
When the cold north-winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 
When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 


‘* When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit, 
When the chesnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 
When the young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 
When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 
2Q2 
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“* When the goodman mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet’s plume, 
When the goodwife’s shattle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old.” 


The description of the keeping of the bridge in this lay is animated, 
exciting, and picturesque. The coadjutors of Horatius in defending 
the important post were Spurius Lartius and Herminius. The latter 
is introduced into the succeeding poem, ‘‘ The Battle of the Lake Re- 
gillius ;” and Mr. Macaulay has made most effective and poetic use in 
this lay of the exploits of Herminius, chronicled in the former one. We 
share vividly in the feelings which induced the Romans in the very 
crisis of the conflict to hail thus the appearance of the chief— 


“ Right glad were all the Romans 

Who in that hour of dread, 

Against great odds bare up the war 
Around Valerius dead, 

When from the south, the cheering 
Rose with a mighty swell, 

Herminius comes, Herminius 
Who kept the bridge so well.” 


‘The Battle of the Lake Regillius,” is not, upon the whole, so 
spirit-stirring as its predecessor. Too much minuteness of specification 
is employed; and although it might be well for Homer to detail at 
times the genealogy and birth-place of his heroes, particulars which 
conduce to effect in so vast a poem as the Iliad, become unduly pro- 
minent in a lay of some two hundred lines. 

The next poem in the collection, and, to our thinking, incomparably 
the best of the four, is ‘‘ VinGinta;” to apprehend the excellence of 
which, attentive reference must be made to the introduction, of which 
we quote the concluding paragraph :— 

‘« In order that the reader may judge fairly of these fragments of the 
lay of ‘ Virginia,’ he must imagine himself a plebeian who has just 
voted for the re-election of Sextius and Licinius. All the power of the 
Patricians has been exerted to throw out the two great champions of 
the Commons. Every Posthumius, milius, and Cornelius has used 
his influence to the utmost. Debtors have been let out of the work- 
houses on condition of voting against the men of the people: clients 
have been posted to hiss and interrupt the favourite candidates ; 
Appius Claudius Crassus has spoken with more than his usual as- 
perity ; all has been in vain; Licinius and Sextius have a fifth time 
carried all the tribes; work is suspended; the booths are closed; the 
plebeians bear on their shoulders the two champions of liberty through 
the Forum, Just at this moment it is announced that a popular poet, 
a zealous adherent of the Tribunes, has made a new song which will 
cut the Claudian family to the heart. The crowd gathers round him, 


and calls on him to recite it. He takes his stand on the spot where, 
according to tradition, Virginia, more than seventy years ago, was 
seized by the pander of Appius, and he begins his story.” 
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The great merit of the lay, is its adaptation to the peculiar circum- 
stances and feelings of the audience to which it is addressed, and the ex - 
citing parallel instituted between the state of affairs at the period of the 
Roman Virgin’s immolation, and the aspect of events at the very time 
when the Bard took up his burthen. His selection of the spot where 
Virginia was sacrificed, as the fittest station whence to address the 
people, will sufficiently illustrate our meaning. The whole poem 
abounds with similar instances of art—thus of Virginia ;— 


“‘ She crossed the Forum shining with stalls in alleys gay, 
And just had reached the very spot whereon I stand this day.” 


Again :— 


“‘ There was no brave Licinius, no honest Sextius then, 
But all the city, in great fear, obeyed the wicked ‘T'en,” | 


The life, energy, and truthfulness of the following quotation, descrip- 
tive of the popular feeling after the death of Virginia, will, if we mis- 
take not, rivet the attention, and ensure the applause of the reader :-— 


“Then Appius Claudius gnawed his lip, and the blood left his cheek ; 
And thrice he beckoned with his hand, and thrice he strove to speak ; 
And thrice the tossing Forum set up a frightful yell, 

‘ See, see, thou dog! what thou hast done; and hide thy shame in hell! 

Thou that wouldst make our maidens slaves, must first make slaves of 
men. 

Tribunes! Hurrah for Tribunes! Down with the wicked Ten!’ 

And straightway, thick as hailstones, came whizzing through the air 

Pebbles, and bricks, and potsherds, all round the curule chair : 

And upon Appius Claudius, great fear and trembling came ; 

For never was a Claudius yet brave against aught but shame. 

‘Though the great houses love us not, we own, to do them right, 

That the great houses, all save one, have borne them well in fight. 

Still Caius of Corioli, his triumphs and his wrongs, 

His vengeance and his mercy, live in our camp-fire songs. 

Beneath the yoke of Furius, oft have Gaul and ‘Tuscan bow’d ; 

And Rome may bear the pride of him, of whom herself is proud. 

But evermore a Claudius shrinks from a stricken field, 

And changes colour like a maid at sight of sword and shield. 

The Claudian triumphs all were won within the city towers ; 

The Claudian yoke was never press’d on any necks but ours. 

A Cossus, like a wild cat, springs ever at the face ; 

A Fabius rushes like a boar against the panting chase ; 

But the vile Claudian litter, raging with currish spite, 

Still yelps and snaps at those who run, still runs from those who smite. 

So now ’twas seen of Appius. When stones began to fly, 

He shook and creuch’d, and wrung his hands, and smote upon his thigh. 

‘ Kind clients, honest lictors, stand by me in this fray! 

Must I be torn in pieces? Home, home, the nearest way!’ 

While yet he spake, and look’d around with a bewilder’d stare, 

Four sturdy lictors put their necks beneath the curule chair; 

And fourscore clients on the left, and fourscore on the right, 

Arrayed themselves with swords and staves, and loins girt up for fight. 

But though without a staff or sword, so furious was the throng, 

That scarce the train with might and main could bring tbeir lord along. 

Twelve times the crowd made at him; five times they seiz’d his gown; 

Small chance was his to rise again, if once they got him down : 
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And sharper came the pelting ; and evermore the yell— 

‘ Tribunes ! we will have Tribunes !’—rose with a louder swell. 
And the chair toss’d as tosses a bark with tattered sail 

When raves the Adriatic beneath an Eastern gale, 

When the Calabrian sea-marks are lost in clouds of spume, 

And the great Thunder-Cape has donned his veil of inky gloom. 
One stone hit Appius in the mouth, and one beneath the ear: 

And ere he reached Mount Palatine, he swooned with pain and fear. 
His cursed head, that he was wont to hold so high with pride, 
Now, like a drunken man’s, hung down, and swayed from side to side ; 
And when his stout retainers had brought him to his door, 

His face and neck were all one cake of filth and clotted gore. 

As Appius Claudius was that day, so may his grandson be. 

God send Rome one such other sight, and send me there to see.” 


We give our hearty commendation to these ‘‘ Lays of Ancient 
Rome.” They are vivid, picturesque, life-like, and faithfully embody 
the character of the times which they represent. Still, they cannot, 
in the strict sense of the term, be called ballads. The language is 
highly polished, and richly embellished, and the influence of modern 
art is everywhere apparent in the strain. The rough, homely, idiomatic 
features of the ballad, the force and pathos of its simplicity, though 
not absent from the Lays, are as certainly not their characteristics, 
Nor was it easy to invest themes made popular by historical narrative 
with that peculiarly antique charm which belongs to tradition as dis- 
tinguished from history. We simply notice this, because Mr. Macau- 
lay seems desirous that the word ‘* Lay” should be interpreted as 
synonymous with ‘ Ballad.” With this parenthetical observation, which 
does not virtually affect the excellence of the poems under considera- 
tion, we have but the sincerest encomiums to offer. We must not con- 
clude without observing that the prose contained in the volume will 
be read with delight by every cultivated mind. A graceful and in- 
genious fancy adorns with beauty and interest the facts which are 
introduced. Theenlightened scholar will be grateful for this contri- 
bution to our literature, and he who has previously turned with distaste 
from the dry records of learning, may encounter them here under an 
aspect calculated to remove prejudice, and to encourage research. It 
is not derogatory to Mr. Macaulay’s genius, to say that these pages 
will scarcely augment his reputation. In the glory of a resplendent 
noon the addition of a single ray, however pure, heightens in no per- 
ceptible degree, the general effulgence. 
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GLIMPSES OF LIFE. 


WE ARE HERE. 


‘‘ I find myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded every way by an immense 
unknown expansion.— Where am I?’’—Harris’s TREATISES. 


SHouLp any one be stimulated by the vain ambition to originate a new 
religion, or system of morality, perhaps he could choose no more ap- 
propriate foundation, than this trite, and undisputed, though uncon- 
sidered postulate— We are here. 

It is hardly a hyperbole to assert, that not one man in a million 
knows that he exists. Wilful blindness to what we are, and where we 
are, appears a leading characteristic of our race, when viewed in con- 
nexion with the powers granted us to reflect on the ‘‘ wonders of our 
being.” 

Self-cognizance is the highest attribute of man, and most essentially 
distinguishes him from the lower animals. ‘‘ To the rational man alone 
is imparted that master science—of what they are, where they are, and 
the end to which they are destined.”’ It is for brutes to exist, for man 
to look at, to reflect on, his existence: thoughtfully to gaze on crea- 
tion, and see himself and it, standing opposed face to face. Not the 
most sagacious of animals, so far as we can ascertain, has in any 
limited degree the power to contrast its own nature witu that of others. 
No dog or elephant ponders over a beetle or a worm, or on the world 
that surrounds them ; and considers and compares their relative po- 
sition and power. This it is, to know existence—to look upon your- 
self; to reflect on the one, the one being thinking, and the infinite, the 
eternal, in which he lives and moves. He who can elevate himself 
above his fellows, to command them, or above the subjects of their con- 
templation, to perceive and investigate them more clearly and compre- 
hensively than others, in proportionate degree arrests their admiration, 
and compels their respect; but to raise yourself above yourself; to see 
yourself separated from yourself; to look down upon your position in 
creation; to view the “‘ feeble unit” in connection with the unseen and 
innumerable multitudes that people immeasurable space; to behold 
with awe the ‘‘ wonder of your being ;” to possessa second and a higher 
self, an invisible and elevated me that surveys the outwardly apparent, 
and beholds it forming one amongst the mass, sharing their emotions 
and acting from sympathetic impulses ;—on this magnificent power, 
the possession of man’s combined faculties, rests the signal elevation 
and the veritable signet of humanity. 

But custom has dulled our perception of this our marvellous life, and 
the beauty of the world we gaze from, and the universe which surrounds 
us. Day succeeds to day, unfolding this scene of impressive interest ; but 
they pass unheeded, and not till the spectacle is closed for ever, ‘shall 
we remember we were there to witness it. 
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They are but a few years of his life that the nature of man allows of 
free and comprehensive reflection : comparatively a few moments, in 
which he can step out sedately and calmly from the crowd, to look 
upon it himself, and the temple they inhabit. In the early days of 
youth, a shining tract of upland stretches before him, novel, and stimu- 
lating to hope, exertion, and investigation. The spring of the youth- 
ful spirit, and his ignorance of results, restlessly urge him on to gain 
knowledge and experience of the objects immediately surrounding him. 
As he reaches height succeeding height, new combinations, new views, 
excite fresh impulses to enterprise and achievement. From each ele- 
vation he beholds another towering above him, where the air seems 
purer, the objects more enticing, and danger and the love of exertion 
animate the eagerness of pursuit. But a summit is at last attained, 
from which no higher terrestrial object is beheld. Upwards, the eye 
encounters but heaven, and drooping downwards beholds serenely 
awaiting him the Valley of the Shadow of Death. He has then reached 
the mid-way of life, and the period of reflection. A new emotion is 


called into existence ; and life, emphatically life, and living, stand like 
a picture before the enchanted eye. 


“‘ We seem as in a trance, sublime and strange, 
To muse on our own separate phantasy.” 


This free, unencumbered glance we must submit but briefly to retain. 
Soon age creeps on us, like the autumn of the year, ‘‘ when each day 
comes later, and each night comes sooner,” heralding the approach of 
the long night ‘‘ that hath no morrow and no star.” The mind be- 
comes enthralled in the weaknesses of the body, and has to contend, 
too, with itsown. Intimations of separation, of flight, are not want- 
ing, perturbing the clear energy of the mental perceptions; still, as we 
advance, the soul cleaves more closely to the body, as the body to the 
earth ; our steps totter, and the ground slips from under us. No ob- 
jects in the high distance now; we have trodden the summits; no con- 
cealment but in dark ravines, uninviting in their aspect. We feel our 
steps unwontedly and unwillingly accelerated; startling, we try to 
check our speed, and with a nervous effort to gain our equilibrium and 
footing here, we find we have fallen there. 

It is the possession of this faculty of reflection or self-perception 
which so greatly magnifies the marvellousness of life. The existence 
of a non-self-recognizing world would be an insoluble wonder, but a 
world-recognizing world, is, as it must be, man being at once the 
object and the agent, beyond the power of human thought to encircle ; 
the intellectual zenith, the point up to which we can only look, but in 
no degree circumspect. We look at ourselves! are amazed at our 
own being; and the existence of this amazement is a phenomenon dis- 
playing another action of the subtle reduplicating reflective power in 
mental organization. The mystery is the birth of the mind, which yet 
it cannot solve; and so begets a thought which overmasters itself. 


Beings formed to feel astonishment at their own creation! This, per- 


haps, may be viewed as not the least striking proof of the existence of 
a Deity; for, if man was the natural product of natural causes, whence 
could arise the emotions of the mysterious and wonderful? It rather 
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seems that we seek, though oftentimes blindly and unconsciously, for 
the unseen spiritual Creator, the elements of whose being are distinct 
from our own. 

Of all solemn feelings, none are more potent than that which follows 
the surprised awaking of the mind to the vivid consciousness of irre- 
vocably existing. ‘‘ Whence came existence? Time, space, matter, 
breathing things? Why am I haunted by the murmurs of crowds— 
visions of sunshine—busy forms—streets speckled with biped creatures ? 
—Whence came this mass of unlimited, never ending, reproducing, ex- 
tending, and exterminating creation ? Why is there aught but a grey, 
blank, boundless nothingness ?” 

No scepticism can blot out that truth, we are. Disbelieve in other 
worlds as we may, we cannot disbelieve in earth. There may be but 
‘*a@ nutshell-full of matter’’ in the world, the more the marvel that it 
should contain unnumbered beings, each one capable of conceiving— 
or say, even givingname to such ideas as—infinite time, infinite space, 
infinite numbers. And, should these notions be delusions, I repeat, 
the wonder is but still further enhanced; for a delusion of such mag- 
nitude surpasses all material reality. 

In some states of the mind this self-perception becomes oppressive. 
An unspeakable solemnity invests our consciousness of what is viewed 
almost as an appalling fact. The general belief of mankind announces 
that there is nothing so hopeless, nothing so impossible, as being once 
in existence ever to dissolve it. We would go back, we would rush 
forward,—in vain; there is no barrier—ay ! but yet there is no escape. 
Even as such thoughts flow from the pen, the brain throbs under their 
solemn import; and the poor fingers with which we write become in- 
stinct with some unwonted power, and menace us with eternal duration. 
Once born, and for ever. We cannot escape from ourselves; we have 
commenced; and with commencement is inseparably conjoined a life 
of more or less duration, and a transit into another state of being. 

In explicit grandeur at times, we behold unveiled before us the great 
world of existence. In the deep midnight our minds are updrawn to 
penetrate into the vastness which surrounds us. ‘There is material 
silence, yet to the spirit the pulses of creation beat audibly, and fancy 
hears the whispering of the dark current of sleeping life, though seem- 
ingly motionless, yet ever flowing on, equally in the hours of night and 
rest as in daylight and activity, towards that ocean whose waves break 
ever, though silently, at our feet, in every period and place, and though 
invisible and unheard, may engulph us in each succeeding moment of 
time. Anon, there comes upon the ear and pierces the brain, the roar 
of wondrously peopled space. We behold the ball to which we are 
bound, careering on its course, lonely, yet amid myriads of fellow 
spheres, and the mind becomes agitated by conflicting views of the 
human being, its denizen. On the one hand, we are struck by much 
that is beautiful in the varied and sensitive emotions of the heart 
of man, the fine, and bodiless thought of the brain, wandering so far 
abroad ; and yet, again, compared with the vastness, the mighty and 
silent operations of the great outward world, the petty relations of 
human life seem poor and despicable; our near neighbours may be 
restlessly consuming the night in malicious plottings of scandal and 
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injury, or schemes for puerile self-advancement, but the bright serene 
inhabitants of the spacious “ halls of air” above us, whirl through their 
appointed orbits, reciprocating the most beneficent action, yet have 
exchanged no whisper since their creation. We are here to behold 
these things, man versus immensity. 

Following in the train of such speculations, the reality of our personal 
existence will come home upon us with a sterner and a still weightier 
pressure. Many things speak to us of that reality, and vain our strug- 
gles against it. We cannot cut off our past life; yet will the agony of 
remorse drive us almost to believe there must be some means found to 
annihilate it, but it hangs behind us ever; we cannot shut our vision 
on the future—it spreads before us still. The one is a page engraven 
with characters we cannot obliterate, the other a leaf on which we must 
write. No apathy, no indifference, no determined efforts to close the 
mind can shelter us from the absolute necessity of being, and doing, 
or suffering, in every moment of every hour throughout infinity. Each 
portion of coming time bears for us its thought, action, sensation, cen- 
sure, or praise. As the future is the birth-place, so, indeed, must it be 
the dwelling- place of anxiety. How the moments exult as they ap- 
proach us!—from not one can we escape; an omnipotent army, each 
fraction of which has a victim or a debtor in every individual on earth, 
O minute, omnipotent monarch! every breathing being submits to your 
power, trembles, or laughs, or weeps, or under some sensation yields to 
a dominion which we can neither rise above, nor sink below, nor be 
relieved from, by any stratagem. Impelled by an instinctive prophetic 
power, the poor helpless baby, with reluctant contortions, uttering its 
feeble cry against the stern necessity—-ushered into time, is ushered 
into eternity, and the sweet oblivion can be found no more for ever. It 
has entered into an existence from which, through a futurity without 
termination, there will be discovered no opening for a departure. 

But to pass from these thoughts, apd with more direct reference to 
the present subject; there are moments given to us when even such 
considerations can awaken no emotion. When the mind gains so total 
an enfranchisement from all individuality that our personal destiny can 
in no degree move us. The mental being realizing the glowing tran- 
quillity of disembodied spirit, elevated to some imaginary and baseless 
height, rests on calm sustaining wing, or, with the clear self-supporting 
majesty of a fixed luminary, beholds the multifarious and multiplying 
operations of existence grinding onwards, ever turning up new forms 
from the old elements; or, like a boiling cauldron, the surface of so- 
ciety appears in confused and unceasing motion, the bubbles bursting 
with incalculable rapidity as the new spring up in countless numbers. 
Again, these cold and merely mental perceptions are softened into the 
more genial aspects—the glancing sunlight, the transparent ether, and 
the glittering landscape, mingled with the crowding masses or the 
stragglers of humanity. The confused hum, the church bells, it may 
be, or the chirp of birds ascend, softly mellowed through the long 
avenues of fancy. How beautiful is earth, gazing from that aérial 
height! A circling sphere, clad in wondrous beauty; green, golden, 
azure, silver. The very words are music,—the choral song of Nature 
in her lightsome moods.—We are there. 
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And how we cling to it!—An atom conscious of existence, surrounded 
on all sides by endless time, infinite distance: with thoughts that will 
travel into dim regions, where footstep was never heard, nor corporeal 
eye can pierce; returning to us too often laden with no certainty, no 
assurance—how we cling to it—our mother Earth! While, calm over 
all, and around all, hang the protecting heavens — beautiful ball! 
whence come you, or we here, to behold you? But man—pertinacious 
little bustling creature, tumbling about through space, meeting dark- 
ness and light, storm and quietude, the placid eve, the brilliant morn, 
restful night, and busy day—perversely shuts himself up, working sedu- 
lously in an atmosphere of his own suitable to his occupations; and 
through all this beautiful arrangement is borne on, unheeding what he 
is or where he is; barren of gratitude, wonder, or awe.—Ah! we are a 
worthless crew. Even the horse knoweth his owner, but we, more 
akin to the other animal, resign ourselves contentedly to an intimate 
knowledge of our master’s crib. 

In the present state of the human mind, with but few exceptions, 
smothered up as it is in cares for the daily wants, or fastidious desires 
of the time, our perceptions, even when some glimpses of the vital 
truth of our being are obtained, are but transitory. When the intellect 
is aroused by some casual combination of ideas, forming the ground- 
work of these glimpses, the light by which they are perceived flashes 
through innumerable avenues, and the mental eye has been too seldom 
disciplined by practice, vividly and continuously to retain the simulta- 
neous impression from these radiating tubes. One by one the points 
of light are darkened, the avenues close, a dull, misgiving shade steals 
over the mind; the cold unsustained remembrance alone remains; and 
the vision and the truth, so brilliant in their birth, hold their place but 
feebly and ineffectively in some unheeded nook of memory. 

But now the question will naturally arise, what benefit shall be 
obtained from the contemplation of this our incomprehensible existence ; 
of what practical utility can it be productive ? 

He who never felt the wonder of his being will never be impressed 
by its value, nor experience the benign influence of its natural opera- 
tions. The first great truth is, we are :—here, on this ‘* broad-breasted 
earth, the seat still safe of all the deathless powers.” Unimpressed 
by the solemn weight of this conviction, we shall never clearly distinguish 
any true thing. Blind to this miraculous existence, we shall be blind 
to all it should accomplish. Overlook this primary reality, and we 
shall pursue but shadows, and our lives be as sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. 

We are here in the presence and partakers of the Great Eternity, 
under whose majestic glance, surveying the result, we work through 
that portion allotted to us in this sphere. Here, in a temple not made 
with hands—with souls open to the most marvellous and subtle influ- 
ences—behind us a past stretching away into dim distance, stored 
throughout with the records of all the varied, thought-exacting, and, to 
us, as yet, wonderful produce of life;—the present is ours, with the con- 
sciousness of living, active powers, and the faculty of contemplating 
and appropriating their future fields of action; — should not our 
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unspeakable delight be, under such circumstances, to reflect that we 
are: that each one can say, so endowed and so placed—l am? Even 
were the materialists’ creed a truth, our sojourn on this earth the only 
glance afforded us of creation, and when we laid our heads down on 
earth’s lap we rose no more for ever ;— still, it were, or ought to be, con- 
sidered a mighty boon, the spectacle of this portion of the great whole. 
Of this privilege every percipient and reflective being, in whatever world 
or age, is in possession; and perhaps, in his limited area of time and 
space, beholds an epitome of all that exists. But man’s continued 
efforts seem to be directed towards struggling out of the realities of 
life into fictions of his own creating, devoid of nobility or truth,—out of 
the wonders created for him, into tawdry creations of hisown. An 
unaccountable love of the false and fictitious possesses his mind. Of old, 
it was a matter of perplexity unsolved that men should love lies, as 
Lord Bacon says, purely ‘‘ for the lie’s sake’”—*‘ a corrupt love of the 
lie itself.” The evil seems in no degree to have abated. In the best, 
so environed, fancy supports them but for a few fleeting moments, for 
in our daily life we have ceased to meet in the “ region of the noble 
and the true.” The works of God are despised, and we erect fabrics 
of tinsel to engross our admiration and our whole being. We turn 
coldly from the glories around us, to glory in artificial desires, foibles, 
and fashions. We lose the sense of being in senseless non-being. We 
question eagerly only that which not beeth, and trample on the being. 
The riches of creation are neglected for the dross of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, and the human eye has become so dull and muddy in gazing 
on the sordid and the false, that we blink and cower away from before 
the words of truth and the aspect of excellence. Men and brethren, 
is it not almost an universal truth, that as morning succeeds to morn- 
ing, we rise duly with prayers and thanksgivings for the deliberate pur- 
pose of grasping each what we can from our fellow-beings during the 
day ; and that we retire to rest, solemnly, and as a matter of duty, 
every night, to invigorate us for pursuing the same employment on the 
morrow ? 

But to drop the didactic. Let us indulge in one more brief and 
whimsical view of this our habitation and its inmates, before quitting 
the subject. 

We inquire diligently and minutely into the origin, rise, and fall of 
states, of religions, classes, and governments; into changes of manners 
and customs; the growth and decay of epochs that embrace peculiar 
aspects of humanity :—-let us for a moment encircle them in one 
synoptical glance, and we behold a little ball perambulating space ; 
a very little ball with a very little family, amid the wonders of creation 
taking its solitary path; its denizens inseparably bound together and 
limited to mutual assistance. (For all our fellow spheres are dumb 
to us, and much as we want to know, and much they might reveal, there 
has as yet been discovered no means to convey. No air-borne car can 
waft us to the shores we dream so bright in morning’s star. Jupiter, with 
its heaven of moons, has no voice for us. The lurid atmosphere of 
Mars encircles wonders we may not peep into. The benumbed Uranus, 


with its death-like aspect, attracts us by some subtle, sympathetic tie— 
sad isolated sentinel on the outskirts of our system; but circling ages 
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will in all probability bring us no nearer, so we must even entrust our 
good wishes to the winds of Heaven, having perfect faith, that under 
some form they are not stintily returned to us ; in this belief, Uranus ! 
I waft you a friendly greeting.) 

Here then, on this little landscape of life, glittering but briefly, and 
environed by the dim, solemn boundary of death,—this little family, 
instead of living in wonder and love, wonder and admiration of all dis- 
played in the outer world, concord and amity with all they are so irre- 
vocably united to—this very little foolish family, for six thousand years 
have maintained an unceasing warfare, not only in verbal wrangling, 
but with swords and pop-guns, so that the very atmosphere is irritated 
by perpetual jarring, and not unreasonably may be expected to rebel 
against supplying them longer with the breath of life. Their most 
innocent employments are but a kind of leap-frog, where none rise but 
over the back of a brother, which must bend, and may break. Not 
unwisely might the small community turn their serious attention to- 
wards devising means to moderate these discordant and unseemly pro- 
ceedings, lest they become at last too irksome to the guardian spirits ; 
and instead of dropping down quietly, one here, and one there, one now, 
and one then, into the arms of their ancient mother,—they be all at 
once brushed out rather roughly and unceremoniously, as their own 
little children are hurried away to bed when too noisy and obstre- 
perous, 





TO-MORROW. 


Fitt high—fill high the sparkling bowl,— 
The luscious juice invites our pleasure ; 

Fill high—fill high,—let freedom’s souls 
Bequeath each tongue her rarest treasure. 


Drink on—drink on,—nor e’er be coy 
With moments which, tho’ sweet, are fleeting ; 
Drink on—drink on,—we'll pledge the boy 
Whose lip the grape is ever meeting. 


Keep up—keep up the joyful strain, 
Breathe not a thought that tells of sorrow ; 
A trembling hand and aching brain 


Will want a mirthful heart—to-morrow. 
J. W. A. 
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a ARTIST'S EARTH-DRUDGERY. 


RENDERED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


Artist at his easel. He has just mounted the portrait of a squat 
ugly woman with a squint,—desists after the first touch. 


Artist. I will not!—cannot, inch by inch, advance ! 
Thou odious, damned, distorted countenance! 


(Places the portrait aside.) 


Why should I mope when from her purple vest 
Aurora spreads the morn? Rest, sweet cares, rest! 
Dear wife! fond little ones! sleep, and be blest! 


(He steps to the window.) 


How vivified the earth at morning smiles! 
Welcome thou perfumed light! on thee the whiles 
I gaze, my full heart swells—dim grows my sight— 


(He places a picture of Venus Urania large as life on the easel.) 


Thy look, my Goddess! me enamoured wight 

: Oppresses like young first-love’s ecstasy,— 

ee Thus, thus I clasp thee to my breast—and see! 
+ E’en as my pencil fashion’d thee, thou’rt mine— 

ai Art me—art more than me—I thine. 
- Prime source of. loveliness! Earth’s fairest Queen! 
Bie And must I thee for filthy lucre wean ?— 
3 Divorce thee to a dull-eyed Dolt for bread ? 
ls What can thy worth his dizen’d walls bested ?— 


(He glances round the chamber.) 


My offsprings !—Goddess ! thou must leave them, too! 
T’unveil thy charms before the garish crew 

Of some gross Millionaire !—He’ll have thee, true— 
But not possess thee! Thou'lt still dwell with me, 
ies Pure spring of love and new nativity ! 

ae Wrapt up in thee—in thee for ever sunk, 


:: I drink of blessedness—with bliss grow drunk !— 
Bee (A Child is heard to cry in the next room.) 

. | Child. Ae !—ae !— 

| Artist. Dear God! 

4 a Wife (awaking). Is it already day? 


Art up, Dear? Go, now, light the fire, I pray. 
With bellows make the kettle boil, withal 
To give the child its pap—or it will squall. 























Artist’s Earth- Drudgery. 


Artist (lingering an instant before his picture). 
My Goddess! 


(His eldest Boy, springing out of bed, runs barefoot to him.) 


Boy. Let me help you, dear Papa ! 

Artist (rhapsodically). How long ?— 

Boy. What ? 

Artist. Prithee get some straw ! 


Who knocks so loudly? Fritzel, see! 
Boy. The Gentleman with the fat Lady. 


Artist (replacing the ugly portrait on the easel). | 
Already! hand the pallet pray ! 


Wife. That’s right now—for they're sure to pay. 
Artist. So: that will do— 


Enter GENTLEMAN and Lavy. = . 


Gent. Ha! getting on, I see. 
Lady. Last night I slept so very miserably. 

Wife. Oh, ladies never lose their looks. 

Gent. What picture’s that, with curtain’d hooks ? 
Artist. ’Twill make you dusty— 


(To the Lavy.) Please you sit! 


Gent. Be sure the spirit you rightly hit : 
So—that will do—and yet, not so— 
With language let the canvass glow. 


Artist (aside). Features here, sans speech, will do ! 


Gent. (taking a portrait out of the corner). 
Is this your portrait ? 


Artist. Suum cuique ! 
Ten years ago ’twas reckoned like me. 
Gent. It’s like you, now. 
Lady (glancing at it). Oh, yes,—the tints. 
Gent. Your face has gathered wrinkles since. 
Wife (with basket on arm—apart). Some money, Dear; ’tis market 
day. 
Artist. I’ve none. 
Wife. Not for a jug of whey ? 
Artist. There—there. 
Gent. But now your style’s more coarse. 


Artist. Sometimes better, sometimes worse. 
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Gent. (stepping to the easel). Here, here ! upon the nose-bridge—here ! 
The eyes, methinks, don’t seem quite clear. 


Artist (to himself). O me! the Devil himself can’t bear it! 


The Muse (to him, unseen by the rest). 
My son! The yoke is common—wear it. 
Think on the multitudes who share it! 
Is she ugly ? so—she pays well : 
Let the fellow think he says well ; 
Every time he rants his pleasure : 
Means are given thee, at thy leisure 
To brood thee o’er thy fond creation : 
All must dig and delve their ration 
Ere they find the buried treasure ; 
Rest with labour trips in measure ; 
All Heaven would glut an Angel’s self, 
And point for bliss to earthly pelf. 
Then take thy share of toil and love, 
Nor fling at Fate a hostile glove. 


ARTIST’S APOTHEOSIS. 


The scene lies in a splendid Picture Gallery, hung round with paint- 


ings of all the Schools, in deep golden frames. Several persons pass 
and repass. Onone side sits a STUDENT, busied in copying a picture. 


STUDENT, rising, places pallet and brushes on the seat, and steps 
a few paces backward. 


Day after day I sit me here, 

And wait each lapse of light in fear ; 

With excitation sultry hot, 

Laying on but out to blot, 

And scarce one step as gained can mark. 
With line and rule, and plumb and arc, 

I spanned the space ’twixt light and dark ; 
The master’s maxims kept in mind 

For each effect of every kind, 

And foreground, background, distance, all, 
Clean squared with the original : 

On the stool and round the stool 

Seething like a sulphur pool ; 

Invention, art, and craft, all gone, 

Here stand I, like a man of stone ! 

Now look on this, and now on that, 

As if ’twere done by staring at ! 

Then think aloud, in heart of gall— 

'Tis but a copy, after all! 


Si 
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Stiff and starched, where t’other’s free, 
Inert where breathing life should be : 
What’s transparent there, and glows, 
Here opaque as potsherds shows ; 
Length and breadth alone possessing, : 
Soul and sentiment—mere egg 
Saddest too, my griefs among 
I see, I see where I am wrong ! ie 


Professor (stepping up). My Son, go on! ’Tis bravely done ; 
Thy labours thou hast well begun ; 
Here may’st thou verified behold 
The words I’m daily wont to hold,-— 
The more the Student toils and strives, 
The deeper down Art’s mine he dives. 
Proceed, my Son !—haste on thy way! €: 
Incessant practise, day by day ! ni 
By that thou’lt clamber every height ; 

’Tis that makes every labour light : 

So, by degrees, the mind makes pith, 
And feels the power it’s gifted with. 


Student. Ye are too gentle—fear’st to pass 
An iron judgment on a work of glass— 


Professor. 1 can’t but look with joy, my Son, ! 
On what thou hitherto hast done. 
Thou’st run a better course than most ; ; 
Thy goal is nearer than the starting post. 
What’s wanting’s easy to discover— A 
Another time we'll talk it over. 


Student. Rest nor respite I will none, 
Till I have made the art mine own! 


Amateur (stepping up). Good Sir! I'm really thunderstruck, 
To see how to the dogs you chuck 4 
Your precious time—I marvel much ig) 
Why men prefer the hobbling crutch 
Of guides to Nature, rather than ‘ 
Take staff and scrip in Nature’s van ; . 
For Nature’s master of all masters ; 
Better than Bibles, Korans, or Shasters : f 
{ pray you be advised by me : 
Good Heaven! what profit can you see 
In taking pains to go astray, 
When straight before you lies the way ? 
Believe me, you’ve quite missed your route, 
And ta’en a track most: roundabout. 
If thou in Art’s main track would’st steer 
Through Nature lies a pathway near, 
Take Nature—Nature, Sir, ’tis clear ! 


Student. I have been told that o’er and o’er: 


Knock’d loud and oft at Nature’s door : 
VOL. XCVI. Q2R 
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Once revell’d at her luscious feast 

On sweets, and made myself a beast : 
The Dame, protesting ’gainst my stay, 
Dismissed me, red with shame, away. 

I shall not easily be won, 

Again to let my sand outrun, 

Whilst I a second time am poring 

The notes and bars of Nature’s scoring. 
The lines are so colossal, and 

The writing’s hard to understand. 


Amateur (retiring). Oh! now I see the why and wherefore ; 
Talent—he has none to care for! 
Genius—God a’ mercy !— 


Student (seating himself). Well! 
Methinks my progress does not tell, 
Once more I'l] to’t and work away. 


(Another Proressor steps up, regards his work, and is about to turn 
away in silence.) 


Student. Oh leave me not unnoticed, pray ! 
One word at least! but one! oh, stay ! 
I know ye’re clever, prudent, wise, 
Oh do not sanguine youth despise ! 
If stout endeavour doth not earn desert, 
At least good will deserves not to be hurt. 


2nd Professor. I see what you are doing—what have done— 
With admiration mix’d, and deep concern. 
Ye seem art-born, yet are without it, 
Hast wisely lost no time about it : 
Ye feel the impulse deep and strong, 
To seize and firmly fix the phase 
Of beauty when it meets thy gaze : 
Practise, too, upon the throng 
Your gift inborn, with facile touch— 
Successful—yet not overmuch :— 
But— 


Student. Spare me not; the fault must lie—? 


Professor. The hand dost use? dost use the eye ?— 
Why not the understanding try ?— 
The happiest genius ne’er could soar 
On Nature’s wings; and Instinct’s oar 
Will fail to row the boat to shore. 
Art still is art: who feels not this 
Will find his highest efforts miss. 
Bungling onwards helps not here: 
And, if ye’d make the good appear, 
Learn first to comprehend its sphere. 


Student. I know it well—such things commanding, 
Nature, Guides, there wants but eye and hand 


Professor. 


Student (points to the original from which he has been copying). 


Professor. 


Student. 


Professor. 


Student. 
Professor. 


Gallery Inspector (hurrying up). The greatest piece of luck that e’er 


Professor. 
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But then, O Master! understanding 

Is found alone with those who understand. 
Oh, is it right for self alone, 

And not for others, too, to learn ? 

How many thee for friend might own— 
For whom thy wisdom’s wick might burn ! 


It suits men now-a-days to strive 

Without, and not within, my hive: 
The song that I so fain would sing 
No relish to their ears would bring. 


Oh tell me, am I right or wrong, 

In choosing this one from the throng, 
For model and for precept?—say 

If I have judgment,—no, or ay? 

Are they wasted? are they won ? 

The hours I’ve spent in feasting on 

This one man’s works?  [s’t loss or gain, 
That thus my heart and soul are ta’en ? 
That thus, him dead I love as living still, 
And feed upon his touch, yet never fill ? 


I blame ye not, for he is excellent : 

I blame ye not; for your’s is boyhood’s bent : 
Youth must stretch his pinions wide ; 

Passions strong his soul divide :— 

Quadruply great the man thou hast selectec, 
No wonder, then, his brush hath thine infected ; 
May’st use him much—but take ye heed to find 
Wherein he dazzled only—wherein shined : 
The first avoid, reject, o’erreach it : 

Love Art more than the means that teach it. 


My life among his works I could employ 
Day after day, nor satiate, nor cloy. 


First learn what he has done, my friend, 

And, then, to what he should have done attend. 
Thus useful he will prove, as sound and rotten ; 
Besides, I would not have the rest forgotten. 
All virtue never dwelt in one alone; 

In more than one man’s pencil Art hath shone. 


Conclude not now.—Hast scarce begun— 
Another time, my dearest Son. 


The Institute befel, prepare 

To hear from me! Why how you stare! 
A charming picture’s on its way ; 

It will be here this very day. 


By whom ? 
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Student. Oh say! I guess—I guess ! — 
By this? (Pointing to the original before him.) 

Inspector. Indeed, thou’rt right—no less. 

Student. At length, then, is my wish fulfilled ! &.. 
The yearning at my heart-strings still’d !  M 


Where is it? Quick! that I may fly. 
Inspector. Ye soon will see it hung here high : 

Sweetly is it painted, sooth! 

And dear enough the price, good youth. M 


PicturE-DEALER enters. 


Picture-Dealer. The Gallery against a host 
An only copy now can boast : 
And every one must needs confess 
Our Prince’s taste in art—faultless. 
The Picture will be here anon, 
It charms whoever looks thereon. 
In all my livelong days have I 
Ne’er happ’d on such discovery. 
It grieves me much to give away 
The thing for which no gold can pay. 
The price I am to have, tho’ great, 
Will ne’er another such create. 
(The Picture of Venus Urania is brought in, and placed on the 
easel.) 
Lo! fresh as from the brush it came, 
Without varnish, without frame, 
No tricks are here,—no stipling, scraping : 
Tis downright paint,—and no mistaking. 
(All crowd around it.) 
First Professor. What a noble school is here! 


Student (aside). My lungs do crow like chanticleer ! 
Second Professor. What knowledge in the work appears ! 
Amateur. Old and mellow without years ! 

Dealer. _"Tis painted in his cleverest style! — 


Inspector. The frame will come in little while. 
Make way—stand back, there! quick ! aside! A 
The Prince is coming—stand more wide ! 


(The Picture is fixed in the frame and replaced on the easel. The 
PRINCE enters, and stands rooted before the Picture). 


Prince. The painting is a splendid bit. 
Give him the price he asks for it. 


(TREASURER of the Household lifts a purse on the table and sighs.) | 
Dealer (to the Treasurer). Allow me, Sir; I'll weigh them first. 
Treasurer. They’re yours; and what you will you must. 





he 





(The Prince remains standing before the Picture. 
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The rest at a 


little distance around. The wainscot opens, and the Muse appears 
leading the Artist by the hand ; she rises with him in a cloud.) 


Artist. 
Muse. 


Artist. 
Muse. 


Artist. 


Whither, Spirit, Jead’st thou me? 


Downward cast thine eyes, and see! 
The platform of thy fame lies here. 


I do but feel a change of atmosphere. 


Regard the scene! Yon work of art divine 


That dims the rest around—that work is thine ! 


Which, as a star ’mid stars of magnitude 
Still shines the brightest of the brightly hued. 


Lo! the power thy pencil wielded 

In the hour when Genius yielded 

Means to mould what thought contrived ! 
Mind beliold to Matter wived ! 

Thee thy genius aided much ; 

But labour lent the master touch. 

See! from thee e’en teachers learn : 

In thee a Prince feels fond concern : 
Happy in thy friendship he— 
(Friendship of immortality !) 


Mark the glow of yon fond Boy 

Nursing in thy name his joy; 

Noble yearnings swell his breast, 
Yearnings which no costly quest, 

Save Fame like thine, can lull to rest. 

So works the man of just renown 

On men when centuries have flown : 

For what a good man would attain 

The narrow bounds of life restrain ; 

And this the balm that Genius gives— 
Man dies, but after death he lives ! 

The golden word, the deed of praise, 

The mightiest monuments will raise. 

So shalt thou live hereafter in thy fame,— 
Rejoice thee, Son, for thou hast won a name! 


I see—I see what joys in little space 

Great Jove was hoarding in the higher place, 
And feel their fulness in this hour of grace. 
Forgive me, Jove! if at the moving sight 

I sicken at the soul, like amorous wight, 
Who, parted from his Love, in vain essays 
To spend a prayer in the Disposer’s praise. 
’Tis thus, in life, I’ve ever lacked the most 
The thing I wanted, and which now a host 
Do squander on my name! What signifies, 
O friendly Spirit! that these toil-worn eyes 
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Do now behold how men with homage pay 

The man they’d help not in his needy day ? 

Oh, had I, while on earth, the gold possest 

That loads yon cumbrous frame, with what a zest 
Would life have fleeted by! Content to rear 
My bright-eyed boys, and spread the frugal cheer : 
A friend to share my social hearth— 

A Prince who knew to cherish worth, 

I lack’d, alas! But, Muse! would’st thou 

Thy staff on yon pale youth bestow, 

(As he deserves) oh, fail ye not 

To knead the leaven in his lot ; 

His life unburthen’d of its heaviest load, 

He'll early make his bosom thine abode : 

The guerdon that disturbs me—e’en in Heaven— 
To him, like me, but timelier, be given ! 





THE NATURE OF AN UPSTART. 


‘‘ ALL malcontent sits the greasie sonne of a cloathier, and complaines (like a 
decayed carle) of the ruine of ancient houses ; whereas, the weauers loomes 
first framed the web of his honour, and the locks of wool, that bushes and 
brambles haue tooke for toule of insolent sheepe that would needs striue for 
the wall of a fir-bush, haue made him of the tenths of their tarre, a squier of 
low degree; and of the collections of the scatterings, a justice, Tam Marti 
quam Mercurio, of peace and of coram. Hee will bee humorous, forsooth, and 
haue a broode of fashions by himselfe. Sometimes (because Love commonly 
wears the liuerie of Wit) hee will be an Inamorato Poeta, and sonnet a whole 
quire of paper in praise of Ladie Manibetter, his yeolowfac’d mistres, and 
wear a feather of her rain-beaten fanne for a fauor, like a fore-horse. All 
Italionato is his talke, and his spade peake is as sharpe as if he had been a 
pioner before the walls of Roan. Hee will despise the barbarisme of his owne 
countrey, and tell a whole legend of lyes of his trauayles vnto Constantinople, 
If he be challenged to fight from his delaterie dye-case, hee obiects that it is 
not the custome of the Spaniard, or the Germaine, to looke backe to euerie 
dog that barkes. You shall see a dapper Jacke, that hath beene but once at 
Deepe, wring his face round about, as a man would stirre vp a mustard pot, 
and talke English through the teeth, like Jaques Scabd-hams, or Monsieur 
Mingo de Moustrapo ; whee (poor slaue) he hath but dipt his bread in wylde 
boares greace, and come home againe, or been bitten by the shinnes by a 
wolfe; and saith, he hath adventured vppon the barricadoes of Gurney, or 
Guingan, and fought with the yong Guise hand to hand.”—Nash’s Pierce 
Pennilesse. Edited by J. P. Collier, Esq., for the Shakespeare Society. 
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ETRUSCAN LITERATURE AND ANTIQUITIES.* 


Sir Wm. Bernam is favourably known to the public as the author of 
various Essays on Irish Antiquities, on the History of the Constitution 
of England and Ireland, and on the Gael and Cymbri; in which latter 
work, published in 1834, he first put forth certain opinions relating to 
the Etruscan language, which have been variously admitted or opposed. 
The attention lately bestowed on Etruscan Antiquities has effected but 
little in the development of the character and structure of the language 
—any attempt, therefore, towards dispelling the mystery in which the 
subject is involved, is entitled to a calm and dispassionate consideration. 
In accordance with this opinion, we conceive, we cannot do better, on 
the present occasion, than submit to our readers a complete digest of 
the contents of Sir Wm. Betham’s work, the chief aim of which is to 
establish the identity of the Etruscan and Iberno-Celtic languages, 
both these being, according to our author, Pheenician, Sir William was 
led to entertain this opinion, in the first instance, by the perusal of a 
passage which occurs in Suetonius, in the Life of Augustus, where it is 
stated that the word Aesar, in the Etruscan tongue, signifies God. In 
the Irish language its import is the same; and, although this coinci- 
dence might probably be merely accidental, it yet occurred to him that 
the interpretation of the Etruscan might be effected by the Celtic, 
through the medium of the Irish language. The passage in Suetonius 
is as follows :— 

‘¢ Sub idem tempus ictu fulminis ex inscriptione statue: ejus prima 
nominis litera effuxit. Responsumque est centum solas dies posthac 
victurum quem numerum C litera notaret futurumque ut inter deos 
referetur quod aesar id est reliqua pars C Ceesaris nomine Hetrusca 
Lingua deus vocaretur.” 

Aesar, in Irish, Jiterally means ‘‘ of ages the ruler.” 

Sir Wm. Betham is by no means singular in his opinion that the 
Irish language may afford the means of dispersing the mist and obscu- 
rity which hangs over the history of many of the ancient inhabitants of 
Europe, as the probability has already been shown that the Gaelic, or 
Iberno-Celtic, was the language spoken by the Britons and Celtic 
Gauls of the days of Cesar and Tacitus, and perhaps also of other 
Celtic nations. ‘‘ Many of the people,” says Sir William, ‘‘ who oc- 
cupied Italy before the Roman period, as the Uméri, have long been 
considered of Celtic origin, but they have been erroneously thought a 
different people from the rest of the Etruscans. It is now nearly de- 
monstrable that the ancient people of Italy were Pheenician colonists, 
and that the names attached to the various branches of these Etruscans 
—Tuscans, Pelasgoi, Pelargoi, Tyrrheni, Raseni, Umbri, &c.—were 
but terms denoting either their localities or other peculiarities.”—p. 4. 





* Erruria-Ce.tica.—Etruscan Literature and Antiquities Investigated ; or the 
Language of that Ancient and Illustrious People compared and identified with the 
Iberno-Celtic, and both shown to be Phoenician. By Sir William Betham, Ulster 
King-of-Arms, Vice-President of the Royal Dublin Society, F.S.A., M.R.I.A., 
&c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Dublin and London: 1842. 
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It is the opinion of ou rauthor, that the Celtic language, unmixed with 
Latin, or any other tongue, with the exception of a few Latin words 
introduced by Christianity, was continued to be spoken in its purity 
in Ireland, situated as it is in the western extremity of Europe, and 
separated by a tempestuous sea, by which it escaped Roman conquest 
and colonization. 

The history of Ireland, prior to the English conquest, can scarcely 
be looked upon other than fabulous. Early history is always connected 
with fable. Egypt gives to us a remarkable instance of this, where 
the priests are supposed to have taken to themselves the names of the 
gods, and become the rulers of the nation; and, as it were, in accord- 
ance with their theogony, to believe that the kings were descended 
from a celestial race. But the evidences offered by fabulous accounts or 
traditions are not to be altogether rejected, however extravagant they 
may at first sight appear. The Irish have, indeed, been accused of 
running into the other extreme ; and the indulgence of ‘ their vanity,” 
as Leland has denominated it, has, perhaps, tended to keep the subject 
of their early history in greater obscurity than would otherwise have been 
the case. The observation of Sir William Betham, that there has really 
been no analytical examination of the evidence, is unquestionably true; 
and immense labour and indefatigable zeal, united to most careful and 
patient observation, are essential to those who are disposed to enter 
upon such a task. Beyond all other qualities for this purpose, a know- 
ledge of the Celtic language appears to us to be the most necessary. 

With the conviction that ‘* the History of Ireland has still to be 
written,” Sir Wm. Betham has examined the various authorities, and 
has arrived at the following conclusious :— 


‘¢ First.—That the original inhabitants of the British Isles were a barbarous 
people, using instruments of flint, or other stone, now found in their sepulchral 
tumuli, as well for warlike as civil purposes ; that they occupied the whole of the 
two islands; that they painted or stained their bodies of various colours, and thence 
obtained their name of Britanach, or Brenach, and their country the name of 
Britain, from the same cause. That a portion of these people were found by the 
Romans in the north part of Britain, now called Scotland, under the name of 
Caledonii, and were left by them at the fall of the Roman Empire occupying the 
east side of Scotland, under the name of Picts, a name importing the same as 
Britain, that is, painted people, the name given them by their Celto-Phoenician 
invaders. 

‘* Secondly.—That the Phoenician mariners, shortly after the building of Tyre 
and Sidon, pushed their maritime discoveries along the whole coasts of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the Euxine, and the Adriatic, &c.; then passed the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and founded Gadir, or Cadiz; after which they coasted along the penin- 
sula of Spain, forming settlements as they proceeded, and eventually reached the 
British Islands, and central, or Celtic Gaul, which, in process of time, they con- 
quered and colonized; and afterwards, for ages, carried on a profitable and important 
commerce in tin and the other metallic products from all these countries, which 
history declares, and the ancient mine workings, so universal in both Britain and 
Ireland, confirm. That these people introduced the use of these brazen or bronze 
implements for military operations, as well as of those of the artisan, found in 
such abundance in the British Islands, particularly in Ireland ; and that they were 
the same people as the Pelasgoi, Pelargoi, Etruscans, Tyrrheni, &c., who occupied 
Italy and Greece. 

‘“Thirdly.—That the Milesian invaders of Ireland were those Phoenician colonists, 
who, with their brethren of Britain, after the destruction of the Phoenician cities 
and power, became independent, and carried on trade with their neighbours on the 
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continent, and after many ages were found by the Romans under Cesar in Gaul 
and Britain. 


‘¢ Fourthly. —That the Phoenician Celts, on their first invasion of the British 
Islands and Gaul, were a literate people, possessing alphabetic writing, and the 
elements of learning, and that the Irish is but a modification of the old Cadmean 
Phenician alphabet, in like manner as are the Etruscan, Greek and Roman. 

‘¢ Fifthly.—That as the Irish, or Gaelic tongue, is the genuine and least adul- 
terated dialect of the ancient Phoenician Ceitic, it is likely to afford, and does supply, 
the means of acquiring a knowledge of the meaning and import of the ancient 
Etruscan inscriptions, as well as a clue to the learning of that interesting people, 


and their kindred and parent nation, and also to their notions of the Deity, religion, 
and worship.’”’—pp. 9—11. 


In the second chapter, Sir William treats of Etruscan antiquities, 
and the hitherto received notions respecting the ancient people of Italy 
before the Romans. He makes allusion to the exhibition which a few 
years since was made, in Pall Mall, of Etruscan tombs, by Signor 
Campanari, and which have been since purchased by the trustees of the 
British Museum; and for which we understand a place is to be fitted 
up, so that the whole may be seen as when discovered in Etruria. 
These tombs have been recently made familiar to the British public, by 
the very unpretending and interesting work of Mrs. Hamilton Gray. 

That the works of Etruscan art demonstrate high civilization, we are 
ready to admit with Sir Wm. Betham; but that they exhibit a pro- 
gress of the human mind equal to the most elevated point of any age 
of Greek or Roman civilization, or even of modern improvement, is an 
extent of praise to which we can by no means accede. The Etruscan 
we regard as forming the connecting link between the Egyptian and 
the Greek, and this we believe to be precisely the case in all its par- 
ticulars. 


‘¢ The human face divine of their statuary and painting exhibits a noble physio- 
gnomy, a dignity and refinement of character, equal to the admirable excellence of 
the manipulation. The prow of a ship was their national emblem ; and the dolphins, 
and other maritime emblems, on their coins, bronzes, statuary, fictile vases, and 
pottery, declare their devotion to, and great progress in, navigation and commerce. 
The articles of elaborate workmanship in gold and silver declare their sumptuous 
and gorgeous magnificence, as well as their progress in that department of the arts ; 
while their painting and sculpture, and indeed all their remains, evince a highly 
civilized, refined, and glorious people, powerful both by sea and land; a people like 
the magnificent inhabitants of Tyre and Phoenicia, described by the prophet, Ezekiel, 
of which people the Etruscans were assuredly colonists—the only ancient people of 
the world answering such a description.’’—p. 20. 


The splendour of the monuments of art thus alluded to, are, however, 
of insignificant importance, without an acquaintance with the language 
of their inscriptions; and on this subject, it must be admitted, the 
progress hitherto made has been but of a very limited extent. We 
owe, however, some information to the researches of Passeri, Gori 
Lanzi, Lepsius, Grotefend, and Micali. But these authors, it must be 
remarked, abound with such a variety of speculations, that the whole 
matter is left in great obscurity, by the fanciful application of their 
learning. The justly celebrated Niebuhr speaks of the language of the 
Etruscans as a ‘‘ dead treasure.” The ‘‘ Quarterly Review” (for Sep- 
tember, 1833,) of Micali’s excellent work, ‘* On the Antient Italian 
People,” which we are much surprised has not yet assumed an English 
garb, admits the evidences of the advanced civilization of the Etrus- 
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cans, as exhibited in their large public buildings and works, constructed 
on scientific principles, their naval and commercial habits, and the 
superiority which tradition has assigned to them over the navigation of 
the Mediterranean. Their government appears to have been nearly 
allied to the Oriental theocracies, religion their dominant principle, and 
the ruling aristocracy a sacerdotal order. The Greeks and Romans 
knew this people under the names of Tyrrhenians and Tuscans, and 
their land as Tyrrhenia and Etruria; but they called themselves the 
Raseni or Raseno. Many interesting questions necessarily arise out 
of such circumstances; the principal of which, as alone capable of 
offering a satisfactory solution of the difficulties of the research, is that 
which relates to the language. ‘* The Etruscan language stands alone, 
a problem and a mystery, not merely allied to none of the older dia- 
lects of Italy, but bearing no resemblance to any tongue with which it 
has been compared.’’—( Quart. Rev.) Niebuhr and Miiller assert 
that the Etruscan language holds no analogy either with the Greek, or 
with that part of the Latin tongue which has most affinity with that 
language: hence it would be vain to seek its interpretation from such 
sources. The following extract from Micali’s work will be perused 
with interest :— 


‘It is most certain, that, from the remotest ages, the Etruscans possessed, in 
common with other Eastern people, a system of writing in common use. Born in 
the temple, and nurtured among the priesthood, who were the first teachers of any 
art, writing was held to be a sacred thing, as it was but little known beyond the 
precincts of the temple or the sacerdotal families. In the first centuries of Rome 
the art of writing was a rare accomplishment. So likewise in Etruria, it is manifest 
from the great scarcity of inscriptions in the ancient form, in the many tombs opened 
in the ample Necropolis of Vulci, but few are found, as is the case at Tarquinia, 
Veii, Chiusi, and Volterra. ‘ The Etruscan language had existed a long time 
before Etruria had any communication with Greece or its colonies.’ ‘ The 
Etruscan was not only the proper tongue af the Tuscans, but that symbol and 
sovereign tie extended to all the people and countries adjoining.’ The Umbrian 
idiom is met with in the Eugubian Tables in conformity with the Etruscans, and its 
manner of writing (say the grammarians) was as uniform as its pronunciation.— 
(Priscian, i. p. 553.) Many inscriptions in Upper Italy show that the language as 
well as the authority of the Etruscans prevailed there. The same may be said of 
Liguria, and even to the utmost confines of Calabria. The custom of writing from 
right to left prevailed; and Varro says, many words common to the Etrusci, and 
Sabini, as well as the Samniti, Sabelli, Campani, Sidicini, Appuli, Lucani, and 
Bruzzi, appear by the grammarians.’’ 


Sir Wm. Betham found a remarkable affinity between the Iberno- 
Celtic and Pheenician languages, in the geographical names of places 
referred to in the well-known work of Ptolemy; and he has been em- 
boldened to pursue the research by the authority of some ancient writers. 
The passage from Suetonius we have already referred to; but there is 
also another from an ancient Roman writer, Caius Sempronius, men- 
tioned by Dion of Halicarnassus, who distinctly asserts that the Etrus- 
cans were the same race as the Gauls. ‘ Et Etruscos veteres Gallos 
conditos.”’ 

The Etruscan language, Sir Wm. Betham tells us, is entirely com- 
posed of roots; every syllable (or, with very few, if any, exceptions,) 
is a word. The Iberno-Celtic, like its Etrusco-Punic ancestor, was 
once absolutely, and still-is substantially, a monosyllabic language, and 
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can be analytically reduced into its elements. The Etruscan is, in 
fact, the simple uncompounded Celtic, or Phoenician, and the Celts 
were Pheenician colonies, settled indeed at different periods, but all 
essentially and substantially one race, having the same language, man- 
ners, customs, and habits; each, perhaps, having a peculiar shade of 
difference, induced by particular local circumstances or other accidents. 
It is in the ancient Irish MSS. that the old Celtic language is exhibited 
in its purity. Glossaries of the Irish Gaelic exist in MSS. written 
some centuries since, explaining words even at that time obsolete ; 
from these sources have been drawn the requisite information and the 
explanation of the most difficult portions of the Etruscan inscriptions ; 
at the same time it should be observed, that much of the Gaelic, placed 
in juxtaposition with the Etruscan, is intelligible even to the vernacular 
Irishman or Scottish Highlander. The similarity, it might be added 
the almost identity, is remarkable ; there are very few variations even 
of a letter; and as the same sentences occur frequently in the Eugu- 
bian Tables, although with different adjuncts, and in various positions, 
they always harmonize with congruous sense and meaning.—(p. 51.) 

The antient Etruscan alphabet consisted of fourteen simple letters, 
—four of these being vowels, and the remaining ten consonants. The 
sound of the letters among the Etruscans, according to our author, 
may be judged by those in use among the Irish, which are broad and 
open. The ancient alphabet written from right to left would run thus, 
and correspond to our letters: A, B,C, (or rather the Greek Kappa,) 
E, F,I, L,M,N,P,R,S,T,V. In addition to these there are double 
letters, CH, PH, TH, and SS. The small number of letters must be 
looked upon as an evidence of its remote antiquity. The Irish alphabet 
has seventeen letters, being three more than the Etruscan, and these 
Sir William regards as refinements upon the sounds of S, T, and V. 
The powers, he contends, are the same, and certainly the characters have 
a strong resemblance to each other.—(See p. 58.) For the examination 
of these particulars, we must refer the reader to the work itself, where 
the powers of the different letters are minutely considered. The resem- 
blance is most strikingly shown in Sir William’s examination of the Eu- 
gubian Tables, in the elision or cutting off letters, which in Irish MSS. 
is of the most common occurrence. 


‘‘ Many instances of these peculiarities occur in the tables, which study and 
investigation brought to light; but the most important discovery was the mono- 
syllabic character of the language—that every syllable was a word; after which 
most of the difficulties, before so formidable, vanished. More than once had these 
difficulties induced me to abandon the pursuit ; it seemed to defy all inquiry, and to 
baffle every effort for elucidation; although some passages were so palpably Irish, 
others seemed altogether foreign to that language. Reading over what had been 
some years before extracted from the preface to O’Brien’s Dictionary, the observa- 
tion, ‘that the Iberno-Celtic, being chiefly monosyllabic, should be esteemed the 
radical aud ancient words,’ it struck me forcibly that the Etruscan should be 
examined by this test ; for if, as it appeared in many cases, of the same origin as 
the Irish, its great antiquity would surely be demonstrated in its greater simplicity ; 
and as the Irish was for the most part monosyllabic,—a truth 1 was well aware of, 
—the Etruscan might, and perhaps ought to be found entirely so; therefore, after 
having given up the investigation in despair, it was again commenced, and to my 
no small gratification, (a stronger and more forcible expression of the feelings 
excited on the occasion might be used,) success attended every step, and the greater 
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difficulty being removed, by the help of ancient glossaries and MSS., minor 
obstructions were not so difficult to be overcome. This discovery supplied a rational 
and palpable division of the words of the tables, and other inscriptions ; sentences 
consisting of many words were divided by two dots, the one perpendicular over the 
other, like our colon (:), as they are hereafter printed in the text of the Tables, 
which, instead of being useful, rather confused and led astray, because it was 
naturally concluded that they divided words of many syllables. This, however, I 
found could not be the case, as the same sentence, literatim, was differently divided 
in different parts of the inscriptions, and in many cases very long passages have no 
divisional colons at all; therefore these divisions cannot be considered determinate 
or certain.’’—p. 60. 

‘Tn various places in the Eugubian Tables, the modern Irish scholar may think it 
strange that the feminine article is prefixed to nouns which are at present used as 
masculine ; but in ancient Irish MSS. we meet with many such cases, contrary to 
the present usage; it is even of no unfrequent occurrence that, in the south of 
Ireland, nouns are used in the feminine, which in the west and north are used in 
the masculine. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that such variance occurs in 
the language of these tables. It cannot be expected that the verbs, in their various 
formations through moods and tenses, could agree in all cases with those at present 
used (although they frequently do), as we find in the MSS. of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, formations of verbs (i. e. verbs which are at present in general 
use) that are now quite obsolete. It may be objected that the arrangement of 
some of the lines, written in the Irish columns, are unidiomatical, and, therefore, 
unintelligible to Irish scholars; but by referring to our printed dictionaries, thou- 
sands of monosyllabic primitive words may be found, which, if arranged into 
sentences, will make good sense in an English translation ; yet if the Irish original 
be read to the best Irish scholars of the day, it will appear to them, at first, an 
unknown tongue.’’—p. 62. 


Sir William also points out many other accordances which our limits 
will not permit us to particularize, but which are well worthy the atten- 
tion of the philologist and antiquarian. The four poems of Amergin, 
the most ancient compositions in the Irish language, extracted from 
the books of Leacan, Ballymote, and the:Book of Conquests, said to 
be copied from ancient MSS. now lost, appear from the researches of 
our author to bear also a most striking and extraordinary resemblance 
to the language of the Etruscan Tables. He says it is monosyllabic, 
that many of the expressions are the same, and that the style of the 
whole is very similar. He adds, ‘‘ there can be no doubt of their very 
remote antiquity, being handed down by successive transcribers for cen- 
turies, who, ignorant of their meaning, had no motive for deception ; 
they transcribed them from more ancient copies, to preserve them as 
ancient monuments of their country, admitting their incapability to de- 
velope their meaning. They have been nearly as much a sealed book 
as the Eugubian Tables.—(p. 77.) The poems in Irish, and translations, 
are given by Sir Wm. Bethan, in illustration of his remarks. 

Of the Eugubian Tables it is necessary to say a few words. They 
were cliscovered in A.D. 1444, while excavating at La Scheggia, a little 
to the north of Gubbio, or Ugubbio, an episcopal city in the duchy of 
Urbino. They were in an ancient temple, or crypt, in one of the cham- 
bers of which they were affixed in the wall. They are of brass or ancient 
bronze, and nine in number; but seven only (Mrs, Gray says six) are 
preserved, two being reported to have been sent to Venice, with a view 
to interpretation, before the conquest of Napoleon, but are now lost. 
The late Sir Wm. Gell examined them, and has stated eight of their 
inscriptions to be in the Umbrian, Pelasgic or Etruscan character, and 
four in the Latin. The old Etruscan read from right to left, the Roman 
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from left to right. They are now preserved in the Museum of Gubbio. 
They appear to have been deposited in the Temple of Eugubium, in 
conformity to the practice of the Punic people, to record the nature of 
their maritime expeditions. They were copied by Baldus and Gruter, 
but more accurately in Dempster’s work, De Etruria Regali, Florent. 
1723, 2 vols. folio. Notranslation was attempted to be made. Father 
Gori was the first to commence this labour; and he was succeeded by 
Lanzi. The results obtained by these literati are so wide of each other, 
that no dependence can be placed upon either. Many passages in 
these inscriptions, in the early examination of them, were found so 
palpably Irish,—such as ‘‘ being arrived in port,” ‘‘ beyond that also 
much,” and many others,—as to leave little doubt in the mind of 
Sir William, that the whole was of possible interpretation, by means of 
the Irish language. The following is his account :— 


‘‘ The first five tables being found upon the walls of the temple, arranged as 
numbered, from I. to V., from left to right, are so numbered in Dempster ; but 
they ought, in accordance with the Etruscan mode of writing, to have been num- 
bered from right to left. Thus the fifth, as numbered in Dempster, is, in fact, the 
first, and the others follow in sequence, and are continuations of the narrative of 
the preceding. The sixth and seventh tables being written in what has always 
hitherto been considered the Roman character, from left to right, has by some been 
supposed to be ancient Latin; but the language is the same as the five others, as is 
the matter, and they are a continuation and conclusion of the same subject. The 
sixth table commences rather abruptly, and, therefore, it is possible that the two 
missing tables, sent to Venice, come in between the fifth and sixth, which would 
now make the sixth and seventh, the eighth and ninth tables; this, however, is 
conjecture. 

‘¢ The Eugubian Tables, No. V. to I., treat of the discovery of Ireland, which 
is attributed to the influence of Minerva; or, as she is called in these inscriptions, 
Nerf, or Nerfa, which was her true name, being the goddess of the moon, the sea, and 
maritime enterprize, as well as of wisdom. It is stated, that a Phoenician vessel 
proceeded in a strong current along the coast of Spain, beyond Cape Ortegal, then 
called the ‘ Northern Headland of the Ocean,’ (on which, it appears, a fire-beacon 
was kept burning for the benefit of mariners at night,) for twelve days, in a direction 
due north, observed by the Polar star, when they saw land, and came to a point, 
which they named Car na, or the Turn, in another place it is called Tus cer, or the 
First Turn, being the first deviation from the direct northern tract ; they saw also a 
large black rock in the middle of the sea. They went round this point and got 
into smooth water, and were free from the heavy seas and swells they had so long 
encountered. They called this Car na cer tus cer, or the Free Turn of the first 
deviation. That point of land bears the name of Carnasoire Point, and the rock 
the Tuscar Rock. The peninsula is now the parish of Carne, in the county of 
Wexford; by Ptolemy it was called Sacrum Promontorium. The mariners, having 
got into smooth water, proceeded to examine the coast, and soon discovered the 
entrance into the river Slaney, which they entered in safety. The flux and reflux 
of the tides are described with extraordinary accuracy—declared to be governed by 
a certain law, and influenced by the moon. They dedicated the country to Nerf, 
by the guidance of whose wisdom they had made the discovery ; and it is worthy of 
remark, that coins of bronze are still extant, evidently made to commemorate this 
discovery, and in the honour of the goddess, with the inscription, IKUBINI, in 
Etruscan characters. They then state that mountains were seen to the north of 
Carne. Some description is given of the return to the Frith, as the Straits of 
Hercules are called, and many curious particulars are adverted to, particularly the 
advantage of keeping from the land, in deep water, which is represented as entirely 
free from the danger of shoals or rocks; that, contrasted with the old method of 
coasting, it was delightful; that the seamen were confident, happy, and contented ; 
that, steering by the North star, they were certain of arriving at Carne, and might be 
sure they were right when they saw the rock in the sea.’’* 





* The Tuscar. 
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‘¢‘ That this land was dedicated to Nerf, because it was the first land discovered, 
and the introduction to other undiscovered countries; and that, by her coercion 
and guidance, it was found. It was thus Ireland became a holy island, dedicated to 
the ‘illustrious holy one of the sea, the holy guiding one of the sea, even Nerf.’ 
It is remarkable that the title given to Nerf, as the holy one, is the same as that 
now given by the Irish to the Christian saints. 

‘* All the points and circumstances of this voyage are marked out with extra- 
ordinary accuracy. 

‘‘ Cape Ortegal is called the Three Hills, the figure it exhibits from the sea; and 
its name indicates that a watch tower or beacon was kept upon it.’’—pp. 96—98. 


Sir W. Betham has given the Tables in ancient and Roman Etrus- 
can, and then a series in parallel columns of the Etruscan, in Roman 
character, in the Irish, and in literal English. Nothing can be fairer 
than this exhibition of the translation, which is very curious, and 
reflects great credit on the industry of our antiquary. An idiomatic 
English translation succeeds, of which the following affords a fair spe- 
cimen, premising that the meaning of each line of the original has been 
kept within the corresponding line of the translation,—a circumstance 
which, of course, cramps the freedom of the attempt :— 


‘“*Tasie I, 


‘1. O Phoenicians, this is a statement of the night voyage to Carne (the Turn), 
and of the manner of going, with great science, over by the waters of the ocean. 

‘* 2. At first the waves were strong and swelling, which continued for a long way 
from the land, but the knowledge of the moving cause which acted on the sea, in 
the lonely course 

‘¢ 3. from this, on the voyage, and with the moon’s light at night, ail the way to 
Carne, by this valuable knowledge it is, when 

‘¢ 4, day is away, with the moon, a long way from the coast, it was a certain and 
safe course in the sea with the course of the tides both to and from that place. 

‘‘ 5. The currents, both day and night, and the moon’s light will be favourable 
all the way at sea. Indeed, in the night, during the voyage at sea, the moon will 
give light, and thus light, day and night will be in it. 

‘¢ 6. Great will be the influence of the moon on the current, when steering for a 
long way from the Mouth, both in going out and returning home. 

‘¢ 7, O Phoenicians, it is a very safe and secure navigation this long distance, 
steering the course by the moon’s light to the port in that island, Phoenician, and 

‘¢ 8. from thence to return, by the same course, the same long distance on the 
ocean, in the absence of day, when there is a moon 

‘* 9. to go with by night from the headland. Going into the port in the day 
time, excellent indeed and secure is the passage by water 

‘¢ 10. at all times; there is also security and happy sailing likewise, as well by 
day as by night, in the ocean sea. Favourable is ) 

‘¢ 11. the ocean sea, for a long way, both steering out and home, Phoenicians, 
for that great distance, is to going to that river; then 

‘¢ 12. is the sea favourable, a long way, because the navigation is known, very 
safe also is the steering by night. 

‘13. The course of the current is far away, Phoenician, a long way; also you 
proceed for a long distance. 

‘¢ 14, Even from the first the sea is favourable and for the whole distance.’’— 
p- 306. 


Another Etruscan monument of interest was found in 1822, near 
Perugia, and consists of a square block of stone, on two sides of which 
there is an inscription of forty-five lines, and the letters composing 
which were coloured in vermilion. Micali has given the best account 
of this curiosity, which has been attempted to be translated by Count 
Vermiglioli, of Perugia, and Signor Campanari, of Rome. To neither, 
however, does Micali attach the credit of efficiency in interpretation. 
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Sir W. Betham has adopted the same method as that employed by 
him in the translation of the Eugubian Tables, arranged the inscription 
in Roman Etruscan characters, Irish, and litéral English; and is thence 
led to conclude that the Perugian inscription presents one of much 
value and importance to a commercial and navigating people, and 
exhibits the character in a strong light, and shows them to have been 
plain-sailing utilitarians, devoted to the improvement and prosperity of 
their country, esteeming the substantial benefits of useful knowledge 
above all other things. Sir William gives an idiomatic English trans- 
lation. He also gives a translation from an ancient marble, figured in 
the Antiquities of Montfaucon, (tom. I.) thus presenting to the reader 
three examples of Etruscan monuments, and of probably different 
periods; the Eugubian Tables being regarded by him as the most 
ancient next the old Etruscan, preceding those which are inscribed 
in the Roman character; then the Perugian; and lastly, the one repre- 
sented with figures by Montfaucon as the most modern of the speci- 
mens offered. Other inscriptions, he tells us, exist in great numbers, 
most of which have reference to navigation and maritime affairs, or 
the sepulchres of those who perished at sea, or were distinguished 
upon it; and we heartily hope that health may be granted to Sir Wil- 


liam to continue his labours upon these subjects. He thus concludes 
the first volume :— 


‘* How puny and feeble the early nautical exploits of the Greeks appear, when 
compared with the exertions of these glorious Etrusco-Phoenician navigators. 
How contemptible their magniloquence about the voyages of a few hundred miles, 
along the coasts of their narrow seas; of their fabulous Jason and his Argonauts. 
The Puni-Etruscans, like their brethren of Carthage, engraved upon brass and 
stone, for the permanent practical benefit and information of posterity, the great 
discoveries of the operations of nature, which influenced the magnificent and won- 
derful theatre of their operations, and the means which enabled them to reduce the 
wide extended ocean to their obedience. These inscriptions contain information 
and instruction of the greatest practical utility to a navigating people ; the means 
made use of to perpetuate the inestimable results of hardy enterprise, perilous 
adventure, and venturous intrepidity, were worthy of a great, enlightened, and 
practical people, who knew how to appreciate these benefits, and were anxious to 
perpetuate them. We venerate the memory of our illustrious Cook, and other 
navigators, whose actions are worthy to be inscribed in characters of gold; their 
enterprise and discoveries have contributed to make their country mistress of the 
ocean, and given her the most extensive and powerful empire which ever existed, 
limited only by the extent of the surface of the globe. If we contemplate the 
means possessed by the English navigators, and compare them with those of the 
Phoenicians and Etruscans, we cannot but feel astounded at the undaunted in- 
trepidity of the latter. Modern navigators possess the compass and charts, have 
the knowledge of the true form of the world, and enjoy, with the advantage of a 
long series of discoveries, vessels of superior construction; but these Etrusco- 
Phoenicians were inchoate navigators, heretofore confined to the inland sea of the 
Mediterranean, in which a few days, or even hours, surely brought them in sight of 
land. When they passed the straits into the wide expanse of the ocean, for the 
first time, the effect of such an enterprise on their minds, and the terrors with 
which they contemplated the perilous undertaking, may well be conceived. However, 
they were not driven from their purpose by fear or apprehension ; and, when they 
had accomplished the great object of being able to keep the sea at night as well as 
by day, they rejoiced, magnified their achievement, and placed the memorials of 
the great event in their temples in bronze and stone inscriptions ; which now, after 
some thousand years have passed away, and their language and name have been 
forgotten, have been the means of communicating their glorious efforts by the 
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tongue of their most distant colony, seated in a locality which, fortunately for us, 
but not perhaps for themselves, saved it from Roman conquest and dominion, and 
thus preserved their speech as a living language to our day. 7 

‘‘ How long it was after the discovery of the Mediterranean, and the building of 
Tyre and Sidon, that the Phoenicians explored and examined that sea and its coasts, 
we have no date to form even a conjecture; but it is well known that the Sabean- 
Phoenicians carried on an extensive maritime commerce from Aden, in Arabia, for 
ages before the Mediterranean sea, and the countries which surround it, were 
known ; and they were not novices in navigation, when in their new ports of Western 
Pheenicia they built and launched their vessels. They brought with them from the 
East all the practical skill and science of nautical affairs then known, which from 
these inscriptions would appear had not advanced beyond a coasting navigation, 
nor had they acquired sufficient knowledge to keep the sea in a continuous voyage 
night and day.’’—pp. 389—391. 


The second volume of Sir William's work commences with the 
consideration of the ancient mythology. On this subject little is 


known in relation to the Etruscans, beyond what has been conjectured 
by Micali, who states that— 


‘¢ The idea which predominated over the theology and cosmogony of the Etruscans, 
consisted in the primary notion, or dogma, of a Supreme Being, whom they con- 
sidered the soul of the world, the cause of causes, the principle which produces 
and sustains all things; the providence, the fate, and by his infinite power, the sole 
artificer and preserver of the universe. In the opinion of the mysteries, this one 
was the demi-urgo, the generator of the gods. That fearful being, whose name it 
was not lawful to pronounce, or even to know, ‘Deum demigorgona cujus nomen 
scire non licet, principem et maximum deum ceterorum nominum ordinatorem.’ 
In this manner, that all the world, all being was God, and that the components of 


the world, all that exists, or is comprehended, were so many gods, the modifications 
or attributes of the one sole and same substance. 


‘* This celebrated system, emanating from one sole divine principle, common to 


the universal Eastern mythology, is represented whole in the pantheism of the 
Etruscans, and does not leave its origin in any doubt.’’—Vol. II. p. 4. 


Sir W. Betham asserts the divinities of the Phoenicians and Etrus- 
cans to be the same, and for the most part astronomical. Tinia, 
whose visible emblem is the Sun, is the Supreme God, and the object 
of their earliest worship, the first emanation from the demi-urgo, the 
greatest among the inferior gods, the sovereign lord of the superior 
and inferior regions. The great principle of the Etruscan mythology, 
like to that of the Egyptian, is that of Dualism—the divine and im- 
mortal nature divided into two sexes, and the counteracting principles 
of good and evil. Sanconiatho is the earliest author (or according to 
Sir William Betham, we should say, the earliest work, as he makes 
the name to read agreeably to his method of interpretation, *‘ the old be- 
ginning of time,”) from whom we have any information on the subject 
of the mythology or theology of the Etruscans. The work has been 
handed down to us by Philo Byblius and Eusebius; is in a very im- 
perfect state, and the contents, as far as we possess them, probably 
much mutilated. Sir William enters into an elaborate review of this 
work, paragraph by paragraph, and applies to them his method of 
interpretation, without reference to the writings of others, or its 
accordance with history elsewhere. Our author contends that 


nothing can possibly elucidate this subject but a knowledge of the Phee- 
nician language, by which we may arrive at the precise meaning of 
the names of persons, places and things given by that people. The 
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modes of interpretation through languages supposed to have affinities 
with the Phoenician have not produced any satisfactory results. If 
the Hebrew language is to be considered as a sister tongue to the 
Pheenician, it ought to give us direct means of translation, as 
the former has been preserved with such religious scrupulosity and 
accuracy. Such, however, is not the case, and how far the Celto- 
Etruscan proposed by Sir William may offer this important purpose, 
yet remains to be shown. As far as probabilities go, Sir William puts 
forth an abundant supply, and we trust that no opinions we may 
hitherto have indulged may be permitted to operate as prejudices to 
the progress of this inquiry. Our limits do not permit of entering into 
this subject with the minuteness essential to the perfect comprehension 
of it; we must, therefore, refer our readers to the work itself, and con- 
tent ourselves with observing, that Sir William designates the Sanco- 
niathon to be an account of the progress of the knowledge and im- 
provement of the human race, from a state of blind ignorance to that 
of civilization and polished life; and that when looked at in this point 
of view, it exhibits an advance in science and knowledge sufficient to 
excite our admiration and surprise. The chapter on the Sanconiathon 
naturally leads to the subject of the Cabiric Mysteries, and the origin 
of Freemasonry, which is ingeniously treated of. 

The consideration of the gods of Etruria will repay the application 
of the reader. The statements relative to Tinia, Hercules, Apollo, 
Nerf, Nerfa, or Minerva, Hermes, Sethlans, (the Vulcan of the Ro- 
mans and the Hephestos of the Greeks,) Charun, Larun, Turan, Castor 
and Pollux, Calanice, Menle, Ethis, Eris, Bande or Bandea, Matuta, 
Feronia, Mamers, Sommano or Sorano, Februu, Anna Perenna, Nep- 
tune, Sancus, Janus, Tethys and Thetis, the Titans, Hydra, Minos 
and the Minotaur, Charybdis, Scylla, Dodona, Zeus or Jupiter, the 
Hesperides, &c. are very curious and worthy of examination. 

A chapter is devoted to the Ring Money of the Celi, which has 
already been treated of by the author in the Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and the accuracy of which is, we believe, now univer- 
sally admitted. The immense quantities of gold, silver, and brass 
rings that have been found in different parts of Ireland, the extraordi- 
nary collection in the cabinet of the late Dean of St. Patrick and in 
Mr. G. Petrie’s museum, and their similarity to specimens obtained 
from Egypt, a large number of which are to be seen in the Museum of 
Antiquities at Leyden, have placed this antiquarian question in a 
tolerably clear light. Fae 

The importance of coins to the elucidation of points connected with 
ancient history cannot be disputed, and Sir W. Betham has therefore 
figured and explained a considerable number found in various tombs, 
and deposited in various museums. They have generally been con- 
sidered as belonging to middle Italy, but few if any attempts have 
been made to decipher the characters with which they are impressed. 
Their relations to the Eugubian Tables are deserving of further re- 
search. Sir William states that in the 

‘¢ Etruscan coins will be found specimens of design, art, and execution, equal to 


the best efforts of modern times, and upon them are to be seen the leading devices 
and symbols appearing on the Gaulish and British coins, which, though rude, 
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when compared with the Etruscan as works of art, yet upon them are the identical 


emblems. The epigraphs also, in the same language, are significant, and assist in 
demonstrating their origin. 


‘‘ Italy was the first great colony of the Phoenicians which improved on the 
state of civilization derived from their Tyrian ancestors, even more than Carthage ; 
Gaul and Britain were probably colonies of the Etrusco-Phcenician colony ; or, if of 
Tyre, they did not arrive at the same point of refinement, either from circumstances 
of locality, or more likely from not enjoying the same tranquillity and long period 
of peace and security; but their institutions were similar, their language, and their 
devices, symbols, and emblems the same in every point but execution; their me- 
chanical power was inferior, their not enjoying so tranquil a repose prevented the 


growth and perfection of the arts; in that alone they differ, and in that alone they 
were behind the Etruscans.’’ 


The antiquary Gough, it will be recollected, had already ascribed 
these coins to the Pheenicians, a circumstance which has not escaped 
the notice of Sir William. Of military antiquities in weapons, trum- 
pets, &c. many have been dug up in Ireland, and are deposited in 
private and public collections. They are generally regarded as Celtic 
remains, and are found also in France, Spain, and Italy, in short, 
wherever the Celtee inhabited. Some of these are also figured upon 
the Etruscan antiquities in the museum at Volterra, being placed in 
the hands of the warriors by whom they were employed. Upon the 
mirrors, many of which have been found in the excavations of sepul- 
chral chambers, and now deposited in almost every museum of note, 
are engraved the allegories of the history and attributes of the Etrus- 
can divinities, and therefore furnish matter of great interest. Repre- 
sentations of seven of these, of the exact size of the originals, form 
not the least interesting portion of Sir William’s work. They are 
exceedingly tasteful and chaste in their design, presenting evidence 
of highly cultivated art. To the figures their several names are affixed. 
One of these represents the god Tinia before alluded to, naked, with 
his head wreathed with ivy, holding in his right hand the rod of power, 
and in his left a thunderbolt; the torque with bullee around his neck 
—finely sketched as a man in the vigour of his life. Before him sits 
Apulu (Apollo) covered with a mantle from the hips downward, the 
upper part of which hangs over his left shoulder; he is wreathed with 
bay or laurel; and has also the torque with bulle round his neck. 
Behind Tinia stands Turmes (Hermes) wearing the winged cap, hold- 
ing the caduceus in his left hand, whilst his right rests on the 
shoulder of Tinia: over his arms hangs a loose mantle; he has sandals. 
This allegory, according to Sir William, represents Tinia, the supreme 
‘god, or the sun, with the emblems of his power; Apulu, the north 
star, to guide the mariner; and Turmes, the ruler of the winds, with 
his rod of wisdom or prudence crowned with serpents, to assist the 
seamen in their voyage with the winds. A second mirror represents 


the Birth of Minerva; a third, Minerva leading Hercules to the de- 
struction of the Hydra: a fourth, the Triumph of Wisdom and Com- 
merce over Discord ; a fifth, (which is to be looked upon as unique, 
inasmuch as it is in relief,) alludes to the mythos of ,Prometheus; a 
sixth, to Castor and Pollux; and a seventh, which is copied from 
Micali, who describes it as ‘“ Atlas, naked and bearded, supporting 
the heavens on his neck and shoulders, in the form of a globe sprinkled 
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over with radiant stars. Hercules, Jove, covered with a lion’s skin, 
holding in his right hand the club, and in the other, one of the apples 
of the Hesperides. Near the former, is a lance fixed in the ground, 
and by it, a plant peculiar to that part of Lybia, in the vicinity of 
Sirti, where Atlas, the father, and his brother Hesperus reigned.” 
Sir W. Betham contends that the name attached to the figure stated 
by Micali to be Hercules, reads Calanice; but it is probable that 
Hercules and Calanice, as well as Pollux, were one and the same. 
According to Sir William, the allegory on the mirror consists of Her- 
cules leaving Atlas, with an orange in his hand, allegorical of the 
return of the navigator. On the coins, as well as on the sculptures, 
the people are represented, and these may be referred to the Caucasian 
variety, as established by Blumenbach and other physiologists. 

Of the architecture of the Etruscans, it is massive and variously 
embellished. The sepulchral buildings have a great similarity to 
many in Ireland; tumuli erected over large slabs of stone, some of 
great magnitude. Beneath these, skeletons have been found, clearly 
intimating the purpose for which they were constructed. Of this 
description Sir William states the Cromlechs to consist, confirming 
all that had been asserted on this subject by Mr. John Bell, of Dun- 
dalk. Sir William traces a further similarity between the Etruscan 
and ancient Irish modes of burial in the Cucumella in the plains of 
Canino, and the Round Towers of Ireland, upon which so much specu- 
lation has been offered. They have been regarded as belfrties, as 
keeps for the jocalia of the churches near them, and as securities 
against sudden forays, as phallic emblems, &c. Sir William gives an 
account of the examination of the towers of Ardmore, Cashel, Cloyne, 
Roscrea, Drumhoe, and Maghana in Ireland, and those of Abernethy 
and Brechin in Scotland, from which it appears that they were origi- 
nally sepulchral mausolea, although applied in some instances in after 
times to the use of belfries. 

In the geography of Italy, Etruria, &c. Sir William has attempted 
to give the import of the names by reducing them to their simple 
elements in the Celto-Phcenician, thus—Etruria signifies the metro- 
polis, or seat of government, ‘‘ the sovereign cultivated country ;” 
Umbria, ‘“ distant mountain ;” Picenum, ‘living on the distant 
waters;” Latium, “ plain country;” Campania, ‘ mild, gentle, 
beautiful country ;” Samnium, “ pleasant country,” &c. &c. 

The importance of the magnet in navigation appears to have been 
well known to the Etruscans, and Sir William has given a representa- 
ticn of a bronze Etrusco-Pheenician nautical compass from the 
Museum at Florence, upon which there is an inscription, which is thus 
translated. ‘‘ In the night, on a voyage out or home, in sailing hap- 
pily always in clear weather, is known the course of going.” 

From the preceding pages the importance of the ‘ Errurta Cer- 
Tica” will easily be estimated by the reader. To give a satisfactory 
opinion as to the identity of the Etruscan and the Iberno-Celtic, re- 
quires a knowledge of Celtic beyond that which we consider ourselves 
entitled to assume. The research is, however, one of great interest, 
and it remains for more extended application to ‘be seen how far Sir 
‘W. Betham has established his point. When names of oe as 
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it appears, be so naturally explained by reference to the Irish, and 
when entire inscriptions, comprehending several hundred lines, are 
made to present something like a continuous and unbroken history, 
holding relations conformable to the period in which they were sup- 
posed to be written, we confess that the probabilities (to use the most 
cautious word) are decidedly in favour of our author. He is confident 
in the view he has taken, and therefore puts it forward in a manly 
manner; but at the same time with that modesty and acknowledg- 
ment of his own imperfections which are calculated to gain on the 
good opinion of the inquirer. He believes that without any ‘‘ etymo- 
logical artifice” he has turned ‘ the dead treasure” to some useful 
purpose, and that the clue he has discovered, by careful and patient 
investigation, will lead to the establishment of the affinity, if not 
identity, of the Celtic and Etruscan, and thereby serve as a sure and 
certain means of acquiring some important and positive historical in- 
formation relating to the original inhabitants of Etruria. 





HORE POETICZ. 


On the 30th of December, 1816, two poets sat down to write sonnets 
on the grasshopper and the cricket. The grasshopper had been already 
immortalized in an unapproachable translation from Anacreon by 
Cowley, It was obvious that the grasshopper is the day, out-of-doors 
cricket, and the cricket the night, in-doors grasshopper ; and for that 
cause doubtless they were associated as subjects. The first of the 
two poets produced the following :— 


The poetry of earth is never dead : 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead ; 
That is the grasshopper’s: he takes the lead 

In summer luxury: he has never done 

With his delights ; for when tir’d out with fun, 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never : 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems to one, in drowsiness half lost, 

The grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 


The only point of this Sonnet is that the grasshopper is the poetry 
of earth, and that that poetry never ceases, for the cricket’s song at 
winter night seems like the grasshopper’s by summer day. This is 
obvious and meagre, and does not add much to the poetry of earth. 
It is by Mr. Keats, who has otherwise done much better things. The 
second sonnet is much happier, and evinces the true poet. It follows :— 
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Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up at the feel of June! 

Sole voice left stirring ’midst the lazy noon, 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass ; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass; 

O sweet and tiny cousins, that belong 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 

Both have your sunshine; both, tho’ small, are strong 
At your clear hearts; and both were sent on earth 
To ring in thoughtful ears this natural song— 
In-doors and out—summer and winter—Mirth. 


The word feel is a verb, and hardly a noun substantive. The noun 
is feeling ; but the proper word here would have been sense. With 
this exception the Sonnet is perfect. The treatment is poetical, the 
language happy (nick is quite Shaksperian ; so is ‘‘ sweet and tiny 
cousins ;” class is perhaps a little strained for the rhyme,) the moral 
pointed, the parallel just, and brought to a climax at the very last 
word of the fourteen lines. It is by my early friend, Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
and is worthy of Herrick or of Wordsworth, 

In the same work,* from which [ have extracted these Sonnets, I 
find another pair, entitled, ‘‘ Ozymandias.” The first is as follows, 
and is by Mr. Shelley :— 


I met atraveller from an antique land, 

Who said, ‘‘ Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desart. Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shatter’d visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read, 
Which yet survive, stampt on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mock’d them, and the heart that fed ; 
And on the pedestal these words appear ; 

‘ My name is Ozymandias, King of Kings :’ 

Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair !’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 


With the exception of the eighth line, which is unintelligible, this 
is elegantly written, but it is not moralized at all. Perhaps the author 
considered that the reader might make his own reflections upon 
the subject from this powerful statement. The philosophical reader 
may perhaps do so; but to the general one, the home application of 
the fact recommends the second sonnet in preference. It is from the 
pen of Mr. Shelley’s friend, ‘‘ and let me call him mine,”—Mr. Horace 
Smith :— 





* The Examiner. 
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In Egypt’s sandy silence, all alone 

Stands a gigantic leg, which far off throws 

The only shadow that the desert knows. 

‘‘T am great Ozymandias,” saith the stone, 

‘* The King of Kings: this mighty city shows 
The wonders of my hand.” The city’s gone! 
Nought but the leg remaining to disclose 

The site of that forgotten Babylon. 

We wonder; and some hunter may express 
Wonder like ours, when through the wilderness 
Where London stood, holding the wolf in chace, 
He meets some fragment huge, and stops to guess 
What powerful, but unrecorded, race 

Once dwelt in that annihilated place. 


The following Sonnet is to me one of the most touching in the 
English language. Nobody knows who wrote it. It was sent by a 
Miss Madden, of Fulham, to Dr. Calcott, and by him set to music as 
a glee :— 

With sighs, sweet Rose, I mark thy faded form, 
So late bedeck’d with many a flow’ret gay ; 

Thy tender frame has shrunk beneath the storm, 
And all thy charms are verging to decay. 

Yet whilst I mourn, lov’d plant, thy early doom, 
Poor hapless victim of th’ unpitying shower, 
Reflexion whispers, thou again shalt bloom, 

And joyful feel the sun’s reviving power. 
Returning Spring thy beauties shall renew, 
Again the breeze shall waft thy sweets along ; 
Thy fragrant flowers, enchanting to the view, 
Shall live for ever in the Poet’s song ; 

Whilst I, with unavailing tears, deplore 

Dear happy hours, that can return no more. 


I thought at one time that the twelfth line rather bolted from the 
course, and that poetical immortality was no more consoling to the 
rose-tree as a plant, than to the poet as a mortal; but I am now con- 
vinced that, next to revival in spring, it would be a consolation to any 
rose-tree of proper feelings, that its flowers would live in song. This 
is a little outbreak of poetry, and the whole is very sweet and plaintive, 
like Charlotte Smith’s Sonnets. 

It is singular that another of our finest vocal harmonies should be 
also anonymous. Mr. Webbe, the musical composer, had sent his 
La Fleur to a chandler’s shop to purchase his breakfast. ‘ He had 
brought the little print of butter upon a currant-leaf; and as the morn- 
ing was warm, and he had a good step to bring it, he begged a sheet 
of waste paper to put between the currant-leaf and his hand.”* On 
that piece of waste paper was imprinted the following words, which 
thousands of fair hands have since turned over in concert-rooms, and 
which are now “ married to immortal music :”— 





* Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 
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When winds breathe soft along the silent deep, 
The waters curl, the peaceful billows sleep : 

A stronger gale the troubled wave awakes, 

The surface roughens, and the ocean shakes ; 
More dreadful still, when furious storms arise, 
The mountain billows bellow to the skies ; 

On liquid rocks the tott’ring vessel’s toss’d, 
Unnumber’d surges lash the foaming coast ; 
The raging waves, excited by the blast, 

Whiten with wrath, and split the sturdy mast. 
Then, in an instant,—He, who rules the floods, 
Earth, air, and fire,—Jehovah! God of gods ! 
In pleasing accents speaks his sovereign will, 
And bids the waters, and the winds, be still ! 
Hush’d are the winds, the waters cease to roar, 
Safe are the seas, and silent as the shore. 

Now say what joy elates the sailor’s breast, 
With prosp’rous gales so unexpected blest ; 
What ease, what transport, in each face is seen ! 
The heav’ns look bright, the air and sea serene! 
For ev’ry plaint we hear a joyful strain 

To Him, whose pow’r unbounded rules the main ! 


This poem comes round with a fine integrity. The words are 
throughout (not affectedly) an echo to the sense. It almost sets itself 
to music. It wants nothing but a little more variety in the ceesural 
pauses. It is anonymous. When I was a schoolboy, to whom the 
‘** Elegant Extracts” is a mine of delight, I used to think that Mr. 
‘* Anon” wrote some of the best pieces in the book. 

It is equally wonderful that the exquisite song of ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray” 
should have been written by a woman of rank,* and that such a happy 
imitation of ancient poetry should have been produced no longer ago 
than in the past century : 

Oh, lady! nurs’d in pomp and pleasure, 
Where tee you that heroic measure ? 
CoLERIDGE. 


‘¢ | have made this remark (as Mr. Burchell says, in the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’) only to have an opportunity of introducing to the com- 
pany a ballad, which, whatever be its other defects, is, I think, at 
least free from those of sounding epithet and unconnected images.” 





A FEW FACTS AND FIGURES OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


Lire anp Lasour.-—A sempstress in London, it appears, is paid 
lad. for making a sailor’s shirt. By working very hard, ‘ and finding 
her own needles,” she may thus earn 44d.a day. The price of the 
cheapest quartern loaf she can buy is 54d. A loaf of bread is a penny 
dearer than her whole day’s work. One of these wretched sufferers 
was caught taking prussic acid the other day. When the labour of life 





* Lady Ann Barnard. 
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is so severe, who can wonder that the poor should often be reckless in 
leaving it? When we contrast the wages of industry with the rewards 
of dissipation, is there room for surprise at the prevalence of vice ? 


Ins anp Ovuts.—Ministers were changed last year because they 
were spending more than they were receiving; it always has been 
held just and decent that the government of such a country as this 
should, to borrow a saying from the shop, ‘‘ take more than it gives.” 
The outs proposed to mend matters by dealing with three of the articles 
of which our consumption is greatest :—corn—sugar—timber. They 
desired to make an uncertain duty upon the first certain, and to lighten 
the duties upon the other two. But this was pronounced not to be 
‘* Conservative policy ;” and its authors were dismissed, by votes of 
both Houses, to try how far they thought the Italian wise who main- 


tained that it is ‘* dolce far niente.” They left the account between 
them and the country thus :— 


1841. £ 
Expenditure ‘ : ‘ 53,444,053 
Income : , ‘ 51,693,510 


Excess of Expenditure over Income ° £1,750,543 





So much for the ‘‘ Outs,’”’ now for the * Ins.”’ Their scheme of 
getting as much as they want to spend, is—still the landlord’s sliding 
scale, sugar as dear as ever, the whole hog on timber, and leave to 
import lean cows from the Continent at 15s. a head; and hard junk 
from America at 8s. acwt. Old wives say the proof of the pudding 


lies in the eating: the merit of the lean cow and hard junk system is 
in the result, which is as follows :— 








1842. £ 
Expenditure : ; ; 54,465,318 
Income : : 52,315,433 
Excess of Expenditure over Income ; £2,149,885 
Deduct ‘* Outs” £1,750,543 
Difference between ‘‘ Ins” and ‘ Outs”’ £ 899,342 





Which is just the sum by which we are worse than we were. With 
what bitter truth may not the plain men cry, who pay all this—A 
plague of both your parties !—N.B. It may be as well, perhaps, to add 

that all these figures are taken from a paper, price 1$d., numbered 310, 
marked under 2 oz. weight, which, considering the amount of money 


it represents, is reasonable, and ordered to be printed by the Ho f 
Commons, June 2, 1842. P y use 0 


Tue Peasantry oF Norway anv or IneLanp.—The Norwegians 
as we are told in Laing’s Norway, are a well lodged people; the poorest 
dwelling has good glass windows, separate rooms, and some sort of 
out-building. 

A great portion of the Irish peasantry, we are told, in the Third Re- 
port of the Irish Poor Inquiry Commission, are insufficiently provided, 
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at any time, with the commonest necessaries of life. Their habitations 
are wretched hovels; several of a family, a father and four out of five 
children, are to be found lying all together, sick, upon one bed of moist, 
rotten straw, with nothing else under them, and their sole covering a 
single ‘‘ poverty” blanket—half wool, half tow. Their food commonly 
consists of dry potatoes, and with these they are at times so scantily 
supplied, as to be obliged to stint themselves to one spare meal in the 
day. There are even instances of persons being driven by hunger to 
seek sustenance in wild herbs. 

There are political reasoners who have attempted to attribute this 
abject wretchedness to the civil disabilities of the penal code by which 
Ireland was so long oppressed. There are others who would lay all 
the fault on the religion of the people. Passing from opinions to facts, 
we are led to suspect that the seat of this withering evil may be found 
in other causes. Keeping Norway still in view, we observe that the 
laws in that country have extended no protection to the land. In 
Ireland, on the contrary, everything produced from the land has been 
largely protected by the legislature. From corn to cattle—from the 
pig that ‘* pays the rent” to the hen’s egg that furnishes the ‘‘ colleen 
dhas” with pocket-money, every article mother earth yields, feeds, or 
fattens, is propped up by high protecting duties. The value of that 
protection is one thing to the lord of 30,000 acres, but a very different 
thing as expressed in the misery of his tenants, who have long vege- 
tated several degrees below freezing point on the scale of human 
society. Ireland exports agricultural produce, annually, to the amount 
of 12 millions sterling; in that country the labourer’s wages are 5d. a 
day, according to the Poor Inquiry Commissioners. 


Tue Price or Foop anp THE Rate or WaGEs.—There are teachers 
of the people in this country, (they pride themselves upon not being 
political economists,) who maintain that the price of food governs 
the rate of wages—that labour is best paid when corn is dearest. 
It would be a pleasant doctrine, if true, that the more one spent 
the more one earned. Unfortunately for us all this is strongly con- 
tradicted at home and abroad. Wages are high in the United States 
of America, and bread cheap. At New York a labourer’s wages are 
4s. 6d. a day, and corn is 25s. a quarter. In London a labourer’s 
wages are 2s, 6d. a day, and wheat is 60s. a quarter. Turning to our 
own country, taking these public instructors upon what we suppose 
they regard as their own ground, we find their conclusions stubbornly 
opposed by the force of recent events. In 1835 the average price of 
wheat was 39s. 4d. a quarter, in 1839 it was 80s. a quarter; but the 
rate of wages in 1839 was lower than in 1835! If we cross the sea 
and go to Ireland, the case becomes worse still; there wheat is as dear 
as in England, and labour 5d. a day. 

Peasant’s Fare 1n SwirzERLaAnp.—A Swiss peasant fares sump- 
tuously for a less sum than it costs in England to half starve a pauper 
in the workhouse. A recent traveller relates that a peasant’s family in 
that happy little territory is well fed for 3s. 2d. a head per week. For 
this sum they have bread, milk, and oatmeal to breakfast ; meat, pota- 
toes, and wine, to dinner ; and bread, milk, and coffee, to supper. 
And why? Because bread is 13d. a loaf, 24 Ibs. the joaf; milk is 14d. 
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a pot, 4 pints to the pot; meat is 34d. a lb. ; potatoes are a fraction 
tnore than a farthing a gallon; coffee is 6d. alb.; and wine 4d. a 
uart. 

> A Street Story.—A poor Irishman stood at the door of the Rich- 
mond omnibus selling oranges. ‘‘ Tell me, Paddy,” said a very well 
pleased with himself looking gentleman, sitting next the door, ‘* what 
induced you to come to this country?” “Is it what brought me over, yer 
honer manes? Oh, by gor, I'll tell you that; you see my father did no- 
thing, from year’s end to year’s end, but grow corn and go without 
bread. We sowed the corn, and we reaped the corn, and we thrashed 
the corn, and we sold the corn, year after year, but we never eat the 
corn ; well, that tired me out complately; so I started one morning 
early and came over to see if I could get the laest taste o’ bread in life, 
in London. But, by gor, ’twas out of the frying-pan with me into the 
fire. I never seed so much bread before in my life, nor found it harder 
to get. So, you see, I took to the Chaney orangers, God help me, and 
now I am striving to live, as they say the snipes do in ould Ireland, 
upon suction !” 





MADAME PASTA AND MISS ADELAIDE KEMBLE; 
WITH NOTES ON MALIBRAN, SCHROEDER AND GRISI. 
BY R. H. HORNE, 


Tue first appearance of Madame Pasta in this country produced no 
effect, owing to a combination of causes, the chief of which were her 
nervousness and immaturity of powers. She returned in a few years to 
solve the problem of the consummation of the arts of singing and act- 
ing; in her own performance to display, to elucidate, and to establish 
the principle and found the school which for the first time gloriously 
united two arts that had been previously regarded as essentially dis- 
tinct, if not opposed. Madame Pasta at once took the position of the 
first singer of her time, and the first tragic actress. It was curious, as 
will presently be shown, that she should have been called the Siddons of 
theItalian Stage. At this period,—some eighteen years ago,—it was little 
suspected, that the grandaughter of that illustrious actress would, as 
the successor of Madame Pasta, prove the highest ornament of the 
English Operatic Stage. | 

The great forte of Madame Pasta was the tragic. Her distinguish- 
ing characteristics were the rare union of the highest attributes of 
power, tenderness, and grace. Her power was full of majestic dignity, 
of tragic awe, and of profound heart-searching pathos ; her tenderness 
was a divine sweetness that either caused the tears to flow, or called up 
thoughts ‘‘ too deep for tears;” her grace was the matchless union of 
unaffected nature and classic art. In her singing she introduced a new 
principle and a new style. The new principle,—new in the best sense 
of the term,—was that of applying an imaginative comprehension to the 
words which she sang, or rather to the passion of the scene which the 
poor unworthy verse had to convey. While all the other Italians sang 
with misplaced energy and other false emotions, Madame Pasta dis- 
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played all the feelings with strict reference to their dramatic conditions. 
The new style she introduced was that of a finely judged distribution 
of light and shade, applied both to slow movements and to rapid execu- 
tive passages ; but never for the sake of mere display of the vocal art, 
and always in accordance with the spirit of the scene. She had the 
highest personal advantages in her noble classic head and face, and the 
' form of the arms and bust, of ‘‘ heroic mould.’”’ She had some personal 

defect in a certain heaviness of form; but this she converted into a 
merit in tragic parts, by an erect and majestic carriage and bearing, 
so that it conveyed a certain moral weight of power, approaching at 
times to the effect experienced in looking at antique sculpture. In the 
same way she converted the lower tones of her voice, (a high soprano 
with acquired lower notes,) which were husky and hoarse, intoa means 
of tragic effect, by giving them a solemn and sepulchral character. It 
is by such means that true genius creates materials for itself out of every 
element which Nature has given it to work upon. Pasta stood alone, 
unrivalled, and unapproached as a dramatic singer, at every fresh 
appearance she made in this country or in any other. She created a 
school of the highest class, in which the majority of singers have 
studied with more or less benefit; but the true, spiritual follower in 
England has first come to light in the person of Miss Adelaide Kemble, 
With certain differences and peculiarities, in the shades rather than in 
the elements of power, Miss Kemble is the Pasta of the English Stage. 

About the period that Madame Pasta had passed the meridian of her 
fame as a singer, (she always remained the finest tragic actress of her 
day,) and her voice was gradually losing the flexibility which had cost 
her so much labour to acquire, there had arisen several fine singers in 
Italy, Germany, France, and also in England. We pass over the 
original style, finished method, and musical expression of Pisaroni, 
(a contralto voice,) the exquisite, bird-like execution of Sontag, the 
fine voice and style of Ronzi de Begnis, Caradori, and others, because 
(excepting Pisaroni) they were not at all dramatic, and only sought 
for individual effect as fine singers, neither knowing nor caring any- 
thing about the purport of the scene. We also pass over the male 
singers for the same reason—but excepting Zuchelli, the elder Galli, 
and De Begnis. As to the tenors, they were all preposterous, A 
more absurd sight than the windy fury of Curioni as ‘* Othello” was 
seldom exhibited on any stage, unless in the subsequent acting of the 
finest tenor of the time, Rubini, who plays the part exactly like a black 
kettle-drummer. We come at once to those who sang dramatically at 
that previous period of which we were speaking. 

Madame Pasta, having so triumphantly established the school of 
dramatic singing, Zuchelli, Galli, and ‘* the great” Lablache, rapidly 
sprang up and rallied round her. We do not by any means wish to 
infer that Pasta was their model; there were no resemblances between her 
and any one else; but she gave the primary impulse to genuine acting, 
as united with music, and led the way ‘‘ far, far ahead of all.” Ex- 
cept when she was supported by those we have just named, the defi- 
ciency of the Opera, as a whole, was but too generally felt. It was this 
fact which caused the husband of Madame Pasta, when asked by what 
corps opératique any particular opera was performed, to make the 
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habitual reply,—‘‘ Ma Femme—et cing ou six poupées!” But 
** stars’’ of her own sex were very slow even in attempting to 
appear till Pasta was just passing her zenith. All rivalry was con- 
sidered out of the question, with one single exception. The idea did 
occur to one woman of extraordinary energies: this was Malibran. 
She is confidently reported to have said ‘‘she would work till she 


killed herself, but she would rival Pasta.” And work she did, and ~ 


surprising were the vocal results she produced. Her voice was a con- 
tralto, and she worked till she acquired high soprane notes, without 
injuring her lower tones. A certain aptitude in the voice to allow of 
such acquirements, is always to be understood. What she did in the 
way of execution, had probably never been done before, except on the 
violin or clarionet. The extraordinary intervals, and the precision and 
rapidity with which she accomplished them, often had the effect of two 
different voices singing a capriccio. But this was not rivalling Madame 
Pasta : it was very wonderful, but it was quite a different sort of thing. 
In the higher walk of tragedy, Malibran could never compete with 
Pasta; but in comic characters and in the domestic class of Drama, 
she was a very good actress, though very apt to ‘‘ overstep the modesty 
of nature.” The passion which she best 9 was the most common 
one of anger or rage, —and in this she lost all dignity, and became a 
virayo,—her manner of representing which, it is to be regretted, has 
been very much imitated at times by English female vocalists. In fine, 
the singing of Malibran was wonderful ; her acting generally excellent, 
for a singer; but she had more energy than genius, more talent than 
imagination, more wilfulness than refinement, more eccentricity than 
originality. She had plenty of flashing fire, but no divine light within 
to interpret the depths of human nature. She undoubtedly rivalled 
Madame Pasta in popularity; but what she did, as we have previously 
observed, was quite a different sort of thing. All due honour to her 
memory. 

Since the retirement of Madame Pasta, or a short time previous to it, 
we have had only one great operatic actress, until Miss Kemble ap- 
peared. We allude to Madame Schroeder Devrient. In the assump- 
tion of lofty regal dignity, she could not be compared with Madame 
Pasta; in ‘‘the high impassioned calm,” or the inspired outburst of 
tragic passion, Pasta was not rivalled, nor followed. Such another 
personation of Semiramide and of Medea the world could not reason- 
ably expect to see again. But if noble passion, heart-felt tenderness, 
unaffected grace, and genuine acting of dramatic operas, of the domes- 
tic or less classical order, were ever united with a very fine voice and 
perfect mastery of the vocal art, then all these were united in Madame 
Schroeder. Her Norma, and Amina (in the ‘* Sonnambula,”’) were 
not like Pasta, nor did she seek to render them like; they were her 
own natural feeling of the parts, and they were truly beautiful, and 
left nothing to be desired. Her Fidelio was an exquisite mixture of 
energy and tenderness, and has never been equalled. 

The vocal powers, and the personal beauty of Grisi have caused 
her acting to be over-rated. [tis probable that Grisi may sing even 
to perfection, according to her means of voice, and they are great ; 
but she has introduced nothing new. Her acting is very good indeed 
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so far as it goes; and for the nobler and more classical portions of it she 
is indebted to Pasta, whom she began by imitating,—though that fact is 
forgotten now the original has left the stage. She has much beauty of 
expression, and grace of action,—but nothing beyond. Her tragedy is 
all external; there is no profound abstract passion in her soul, and 
therefore she conveys none to her audience, Yet such is the love of 
change among frequenters of the Italian Opera, that on the first success 
of Grisi, many of the cognoscenti were anxious to send round the 
opinion that she was ‘the star,” and that Pasta was passée. We 
may soon expect to hear that Frezzolini Poggi is ‘the star,” and 
that Grisi, Persiani, and Madame Cinti are passées. The acting of 
Frezzolini is excellent, and in the varied and dramatic expression of the 
face superior to Grisi. Her singing is as fine as that of Grisi, but 
she has not so fine a voice; neither is she so beautiful a woman, 
There is a lovely Italian sunshine in the face of Grisi that renders 
criticism a dangerous attempt. But she is not a great actress for all 
that. 

The object of the present article being that of dramatic singing on 
the stage, will account for the omission of the names of several fine 
concert singers. But we cannot pass on without at least noticing 
Miss Masson, and Clara Novello, both favourite pupils,—the former of 
Madame Pasta, the latter of Malibran; the former distinguished by 
profound dramatic feeling and sentiment, the latter by brilliant execu- 
tion and intonation; both displaying great musical science, and 
thorough command of their respective and very different classes of 
voice,—Miss Masson having a deep contralto, and Miss Novello a 
high soprano. We should have been glad to say something good of 
the acting of Mrs. Alfred Shaw, but it is only ‘‘ the regular operatic.” 
A tragic emotion seems as impossible to her nature, as its expression 
would be to her half-laughing and always pleasing face. She may come 
to be a good comic actress. As for her singing, it is exquisite. 

We do not know whether Miss Adelaide Kemble was a pupil of 
Madame Pasta in the literal sense; but a pupil she certainly has been 
in the most complete sense of the term. She is the true follower of 
Pasta, in imaginative purpose and artistical method, both of singing 
and acting. And she is the only genuine and entire follower that has 
yet appeared among the many who have more or less worked after the 
original model. It is a curious fact that Miss Kemble’s person has a 
considerable resemblance to that of Madame Pasta, especially in the 
head, bust, and arms. Miss Kemble’s voice is a high soprano of fine 
tone and great flexibility. Her lower notes are acquired, and have not, 
at present, the degree of power or quality which the profound tragic 
expression of her singing at times requires; but a few years will (alas ! 
that we must alter ‘‘ will” into ‘“‘ would”) probably supply this. She 
has, moreover, what singers term ‘a gift of voice,” viz. a something 
peculiar to herself, or beyond the acquirement of study, though per- 
fected by practice. We allude to the power she has of drawing a long 
note—sustaining and softening it—and refining it till it seems to issue 
from aérial distance ; when it assumes a fine, subtle, vibratory tone, 
which is like something more than a human voice, and might be 
imagined to come from “ the heavenly spheres.” Miss Kemble has a 
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perfect command of her voice, and performs the greatest difficulties 
with a graceful ease, and an absence of all effort, which may, probably, 
occasion some of her more extraordinary passages to be imperfectly 
appreciated by the majority of hearers. But every one possessed of 
any musical knowledge cannot fail to perceive the beauty and preci- 
sion with which she executes chromatic passages, and difficult intervals ; 
the fine taste she exercises in the distribution of light and shade, 
and what is technically called ‘‘ colouring ;” the power and art she 
displays in a singularly long shake, and in the occasional introduction 
of a shake upon three notes. It should also be observed that the 
method of Miss Kemble is so finished, that the art is not apparent any 
more than the effort. You never perceive when she takes her breath ; 
and she leaves a note or passage with the same easy grace with which 
she commenced it,—both very rare merits, when we recollect the heav- 
ing and gasping, and the abrupt cessations of the voice in so man 
other singers. In short, the singing of Miss Adelaide Kemble is one 
of the most perfect instances of the mastery of an art ever displayed in 
this country. But, however great the means which she possesses 
of astonishing, by the display of extraordinary power, it is never 
her object to do this by any tours de force, or meretricious and mis- 
applied ornaments and feats of execution. Every thmg she sings is 
with a dramatic purpose, and is in harmony with the character she re- 
presents, and the scene in which she is engaged. We see the spirit of 
a great actress directing the right application of extraordinary vocal 
powers. 

The predominant characteristics of Miss Kemble’s acting are genu- 
ine impassioned feeling, and the highest classic grace. She knows at 
all times what the scene is, both as a part and a whole; she is always 
in the scene, and thinking of that, not of herself or the audience. She 
understands the abstract interests of the scene and all its emotions; 
and not only portrays all those which fall to her own lot, but responds to 
all those which concern the character she is representing, so far as she 
ought to be cognizant of them. These are the main causes of her being 
a fine actress, intellectually. As for classic grace of action, the stage 
has seen nothing like it since Madame Pasta, to whose style it bears the 
closest possible resemblance, and from which it is manifestly derived. 
But there is no mechanical imitating or copying in Miss Kemble. She 
follows in the true spirit, and therefore makes many things admirably 
her own, which in a more external copyist would be but a painful 
reminiscence. There is not the slightest affectation or littleness in any 
of her action or motions; none of that French milliner tips-of-fingers 
style, which is so often mistaken for grace. With Miss Kemble all is 
simple, easy, natural, and, at times, grand and statuesque. In fact, 
she commonly gives the effect of the highest class of sculpture, by 
her fine form, noble ease, and softness of outline. All this was, 


perhaps, more generally apparent in her Norma ; but for intense ex- 


pression we shouid rather refer to her great scenes in ‘‘ Semiramide,”’ 


‘and to the last scene in ‘* Elena Uberti.” This latter, even more 


deeply perhaps than the former, was the perfection of the vocal drama 
in its highest walk, or of tragic opera at its climax—not of wonders in 
voice and feats of execution in finales—but of profound pathos, and 
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of tragic passion ascending its highest pinnacle of emotion, and then 
quitting at once its hold upon nature, and falling with all its ‘‘ sublime 
agonies ”’ into everlasting rest. 

The comedy of Miss Kemble is only not equal to her tragedy, 
because of the natural inequality of the two, as to emotion. Her 
Susanna, in the ‘ Marriage of Figaro,” has been characterized as 
‘too ladylike ;”’ an opinion solely attributable to that peculiar grace 
of action which we have previously mentioned. It is this which gives 
a tone of refinement and superiority to every movement, and throws a 
certain ideal charm round the most trivial and otherwise mechanical 
details of the scene. The loss to the English Stage by her retirement— 
and before she has had time to create ‘‘ a school”—seems quite irre- 
parable. 

How much might be written in the way of criticism on the several 
characters, and particular scenes in each of the operas in which Miss 
Adelaide Kemble has already appeared, must be sufficiently apparent. 
All that we have here attempted, has been to offer certain definite out- 
lines of general principles and practice, with a few passing remarks on 
those eminent individuals whose genius, talent, and highly cultivated 
art, have more especially given lustre to the Operatic Stage. 





WILLIAM HAZLITT AND HIS WORKS.* 


WittiaM Haz1117, the son ofa Dissenting Minister of some eminence,— 
himself an Irishman,—was born at Maidstone, in Kent, April 10, 1778. 
While yet a mere child, he accompanied his parents to America; whence, 
after various ineffectual efforts to establish himself, the elder Hazlitt 
returned to England, and became pastor of the Unitarian congregation at 
Wen, in Shropshire. The previous education of our author having been 
superintended by his father, he was, at the age of fifteen, with a view 
to his destined profession of a Dissenting Minister, entered at the Uni- 
tarian College, Hackney. It was here that his mind became directed 
to the study of metaphysics, to which admirable discipline every hour 
that could be taken from repose and relaxation was assiduously devoted. 
After having made himself, to a certain extent, master of the theories 
of the most eminent metaphysicians, he by degrees set himself about 
forming a theory of his own, the result of which was embodied in several 
crude essays—the germ probably of his more matured production, the 





* The Works of William Hazlitt. Edited by his Son. Templeman, Regent Street. 
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. Principles of Human Action. 2d edition. 
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. Characters of Shakespere’s Plays. 3d edition. 

. Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 3d edition. 

. Lectures on the English Comic Writers. 3d edition. 

. The Round Table. 3d edition. 

. Lectures on the English Poets. 3d edition, 

. Sketches of Essays. Now first collected. 
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‘ Essay on the Principles of Human Action.” Even before this, how- 


ever, he had given a remarkable proof, at once of the early develop- 


ment of his powers and of the genuine nobility of his soul, in a letter, 
written when a boy of twelve or thirteen, and printed in a newspaper of 
that period, in reference to the base persecution of Dr. Priestley. 

In 1795, young Hazlitt, having conceived an insurmountable objec- 
tion to the plan of life hitherto marked out for him, returned home, 
and resolved to cultivate his strong natural taste and love for art, with 
the view of becoming a portrait painter by profession,—a_ resolution in 
which he was probably strengthened by the success of his brother John, 
who had now established for himself a lucrative practice as a miniature 
painter in London. The intervals of this lighter study were occupied 
by metaphysics; and we are informed that he was no more than eighteen, 
when the first rough sketch of his ‘‘ Principles of Human Action ” was 
produced ; a rare combination of lofty ambition and of commensurate 
power in so youngaman. The year 1798 introduced him to Coleridge, 
—an event which had the most important influence upon his subsequent 
career, and which he has left us a description of in one of his most elo- 
quent and most interesting papers, ‘‘ My First Acquaintance with 
Poets.” The year 1802 was the other most memorable epoch in Haz- 
litt’s life; for it was in this year that the glorious works of art which 
then made the Louvre rich beyond all the other palaces of the earth, 
were first disclosed to his enraptured gaze. We find in the “‘ Biographi- 
cal Notice of Hazlitt,” prefaced to his ‘* Literary Remains,” some highly 
interesting letters written by him at this period; and our readers, 
no doubt, recollect the Essay in the ‘* Table Talk,’’ (‘‘ On the Pleasure of 
Painting,”) in which our author descants, in glowing and eloquent lan- 
guage, upon the gushing sense of unutterable delight, upon the awful 
veneration, with which, day after day, he offered up his devotion at this 
wondrous shrine. 

The sight of these immortal, these unapproachable productions, how- 
ever, was fatal to his own prospects as a professional painter. The 
progress he had made in art, is stated to have been highly satisfactory 
to all around him; Northcote and other competent judges had entrusted 
him with commissions to copy some of the highest class works in the 
Louvre,—a sufficient proof that his promise of excellence, at all events, 
was not mean; and the portraits which, during a professional tour after 
his return from France, he painted of the Rev. Dr. Shepherd of Gate- 
acre, and some other eminent Dissenters, are described as having dis- 
played no inconsiderable qualifications : but the sight of the wonders in 
the Louvre had confirmed in. his own mind the morbid diffidence he 
had conceived of his own powers as an artist; and the result, after 
some severe struggles, was his determination to abandon all idea of 
painting as a profession. He threw aside the pencil, and substitutin 
the pen, came to London to embark in the very grateful and profitable 
pursuit of literature. This was in 1803; and in 1805 appeared his first 
work, ‘‘ The Principles of Human Action,”’—a treatise which he himself 
speaks of as the only one on which he ever prided himself. He next 
came before the public in the shape of a politician; and his pamphlet, 
“Free Thoughts on Public Affairs (1806),” is stated to have ex- 
cited considerable attention, from the vigour of its language, and the 
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fearless spirit of freedom which characterized it. Next came his 
‘* Abridgment of Tucker’s Light of Nature,”—an abridgment of which 
Dr. Parr said, that the only difficulty was to find out what had been 
omitted; yet, init, seven thick volumes are compressed into one. We 
trust to see this masterly work reprinted by Mr. Templeman, in an early 
volume of his series. We have no space to go through the long list of 
Mr. Hazlitt’s labours; suffice it to say, that from the time at which he 
commenced author, up to the period of his untimely death, in 1830, 
he must have been constantly writing. The catalogue of his works, as 
far as we have been able to trace them, comprehends no fewer than 
three and thirty volumes, in which he appears principally in three 
aspects—as a moral and political reasoner, as an observer of character 
and manners, and asa critic in Literature and Art. Nihil tetigit, quod 
non ornavit. His last production was the ‘“ Life of Napoleon,” —a com- 
position well worthy of its lofty subject. Sir Lytton Bulwer has justly 
said—‘‘ A complete collection of his works is all the monument that 
Hazlitt demands:” this monument is now constructing ; it consists of 
the admirable series, of which we are about briefly to notice the volumes 
already published ; and we trust that its completion will be hastened by 
the hearty co-operation of the public. Indeed, as there is no writer who 
has contributed more efficiently to the establishment of a sound critical 
taste in literature and art, so the success which the continued publica- 
tion of the series itself implies, presents a decisive indication of that im- 
provement in the public taste, which our avthor had so important a 
share in creating. 

There were points in the literary as well as the personal character of 
Mr. Hazlitt, which might naturally have been expected to stand in the 
way of immediate popular reputation; but now that the foul fog in 
which ‘‘the jealousy and spleen of party” involved him, while living, 
has passed, or is passing rapidly away,—now that the mean and un- 
worthy prejudices, personal and political, of which the man was made 
the tortured victim, have disappeared before the light of better and 
brighter days,—the author will receive justice. No other writer of the 
day, without a single exception, has given to the world so many new 
truths, and disinterred from their hiding places so many old ones, as did 
William Hazlitt. He had a passion for truth; and, happily, he had 
that sister passion which seldom fails to accompany it,—the desire to 
disseminate that love which stood him in stead of all other loves, and 
all other worldly possessions. And in pursuing this latter desire, all he 
thought of was to place the object of his adoration in a striking point 
of view,—in which invaluable art he excelled all his predecessors. 

The second volume in our list is, as we have stated, the first work 
that its author published; and, assuredly, whether or not the reader 
dissent from the metaphysical theory it develops, he cannot fail to 
recognize it as a most profound and original treatise. Its object is to 
prove the natural disinterestedness of the human mind; and in the 
course of this attempt, we meet, at all events, with many valuable 
hints and ingenious distinctions. The same volume contains an ‘‘ Essay 
on Abstract Ideas,’ and ‘‘Remarks on the Systems of Hartley and 
Helvetius.” Mr. Hazlitt has also composed some masterly criticisms 


upon the writings of Hobbes, upon Locke’s Essay, upon Liberty and 
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Necessity, and upon other philosophical subjects, which may be studied 
with pleasure and advantage by all those who take an interest in 
elucidating the mysteries of human motives and actions,—a class of 
readers which we believe, and gladly believe, to be fast increasing. 
There is no study of theories which can be prosecuted with more prac- 
tical utility than that of metaphysics; nor is the pursuit irksome to the 
well constituted mind ; the study of philosophy is indeed 


* Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 


The next work to which we have directed the attention of our readers 
—the ‘‘ Characteristics’’—is quite a gem, or rather a cabinet of gems. It 
isthe best three shillings’ worth that we ever came across. ‘‘ It contains 
in the rough,” to use the words of the Examiner, “all the author’s 
well known theories of human character and action, as well as his 
happiest principles of criticisms and poetry; truly admirable, pro- 
foundly reasoned, and well expressed.”” You have here four hundred 
and thirty-four maxims or laconisms, pithy, pointed, pungent ; full of 
familiar truths, set forth in a new and startling manner; a stock in 
trade for any literary gold-beater; an unfailing vade-mecum for the 
amiable dinner or evening party man (the only party-men that ought 
to be tolerated), who would fain take his share in the feast of reason, 
and so forth, but cannot, of himself, supply the wherewithal. Let such 
aman but take with him, within the cell of memory, one or two of 
these characteristics, and introduce them at fitting moments, and so 
shall he thenceforward be considered a sharp hand and a pleasant, and 
be entreated to men’s feasts. 

No. 4 on our list is the ‘‘ Characters of Shakespere’s Plays,”—a 
work which has done more to make the great poet understandingly 
known to his countrymen, than any single work that ever else was 
written. The rare merits of this volume are so well appreciated by the 
public, that it is quite unnecessary for us to expatiate upon them. As 
it has been well observed, Hazlitt’s perception of the characters of 
Shakespere was as acute as Shakespere’s own perception of nature. 
One of the most useful qualities of his mind was that which enabled 
him, in all cases, so happily to set his readers thinking. Where his 
own thoughts, whether from carelessness or caprice, fall short of the 
point of truth, always aimed at, they nevertheless serve as guides and 
monitors to the understanding and imagination of the reader. 

We next come to ‘‘ The Dramatic Literature of the Age of Eliza- 
beth,’’—a volume of nervous and eloquent criticisms, which, while they 
extend, as Lord Jeffrey justly described them to do, our insight into 
the causes of poetical excellence, teach us at the same time more 
keenly to enjoy and more fondly to revere it. The same unrivalled 
critic goes on to remark, in reference to the present work,—‘ Mr. Hazlitt 
possesses one noble quality, at least, for the office he has chosen, in the 
intense admiration and love which he feels for the great authors on 
whose excellences he chiefly dwells. His relish for their beauties is so 
keen, that while he describes them, the pleasures which they impart 
become almost palpable to the sense, and we seem, scarcely in appear- 
ance, to feast and banquet on their nectared sweets. He introduces us 
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almost corporally into the divine presence of the great of old times,—en- 
ables us to hear the living oracles of wisdom drop from their lips,—and 
makes us partakers, not only of those joys which they diffuse, but of 
those which they felt in the inmost recesses of their souls. He draws 
aside the veil of time with a hand tremulous with mingled delight and 
reverence, and descants with kindling enthusiasm on all the delicacies of 
that picture of genius which he discloses. His intense admiration of 
intellectual beauty seems always to sharpen his critical faculties. He 
perceives it by a kind of instinctive power, how deep soever it may be 
buried in rubbish; and separates it in a moment from all that would 
encumber or deface it. At the same time he exhibits to us those 
hidden sources of beauty, not like an anatomist, but like a lover. 
He does not coolly dissect the form to show the springs whence the 
blood flows all eloquent, and the divine expression is kindled; but 
makes us feel it in the sparkling and softened eye, the wreathed smile, 
and the tender bloom. The knowledge he communicates, breaks no 
sweet enchantment, and chills no feeling of youthful joy. 

No. 6 on the list comes ourauthor’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Comic Writers 
of England,’’—criticisms of the first order, and well worthy of being 
treasured up with the works of the men of whom they treat. As has 
been well observed, Hazlitt’s relish for wit and humour, and his acute 
perception of the actual value of the good things he enjoyed, give to 
these discourses a peculiar raciness and gusto. It is like reading our 
favourite authors over again, in company with one who not only laughs 
with us, but tells us why we laugh—giving us reasons for the wise mirth 
that is within us. He is a fine critic, and always writes from the 
impulse of thought; and, brilliant as his style is, he never, like too 
many of our would-be brilliants, sacrifices sense to souad. The paper 
on Hogarth is one of the finest things in our language. 

No. 7, ‘‘ The Round Table,” as reprinted in this series, is enriched 
with several new papers, which well support the high character which 
this admirable collection of Essays had already secured. Open the 
volume at any part, and you are hurried on irresistibly. The Editor has 
retained Mr. L. Hunt’s twelve contributions to this work; and, as we 
are disposed to think, judiciously. 

To No. 8, also, ‘* Lectures on the English Poets,” several interesting 
additions have been made. Oneof these, fromthe London Magazine, 
was never before published in a collective form, and forms an attractive 
feature. It is an article upon the controversy about Pope between 
Lord Byron and Mr. Bowles, and exhibits the acute critic in one of 
his happiest moods. As to the Lectures themselves, they are so well 
known as to require no commendation of ours. Of all Hazlitt’s works, 
these Lectures are among the most generally interesting. 

No. 9, ‘‘ Sketches and Essays,” is a sort of second series of ‘‘ Table 
Talk,’’ containing eighteen Essays, which had not before been collected, 
and of which two or three, at least, as far as we can trace, are quite new. 
They are stamped every where with the unequivocal marks of the author’s 
genius. We have, indeed, no hesitation in saying that no one of his 
previous volumes surpasses it in the v. us excellence of its contents. 
‘‘In each and every part,” observes wie Examiner, ‘‘ we recognize 
the familiar hand of the acute, sturdy, useful, but benevolent, philo- 
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sopher—writing in the same lucid, short, and vehement style—heartily 
relishing beauty and genius wherever he found them; and the treat- 
ment is as characteristic as the subjects. There are plenty of memorable 
passages.” 

The volume first on our list is the last which Mr. Templeman has 
published, and is just out. It is a republication of the ‘‘ Criticisms 
on the Principal Picture Galleries of England,” with some most im- 
portant additions. Of Mr. Hazlitt’s high qualifications as a critic on 
art, no dispute has ever been made, we believe, even on the part of the 
most virulent and bigoted of his opponents. As Leigh Hunt truly and 
tersely says: ‘‘ His criticisms throw a light upon Art, as from a painted 
window.” His disquisitions upon pictures and upon painters are 
masterly, instinct with earnest devotion to art, and rich with illustrations 
of its beauties. The treatise on the Fine Arts, here reprinted from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, is admirable. The Quarterly Review 
says.of it: ‘‘ We have read no work of this author with anything ap- 
proaching to the same gratification; the fact is, that he had been 
educated for a painter, and he certainly understood the subject theo- 
retically.” Beside the criticisms themselves, and the treatise here 
referred to, we have in this volume, Essays upon the Elgin Marbles, 
upon Flaxman and Sculpture, which had not before been collected, and 
several other additions. The Editor has corrected the former refer- 
ences to the pictures criticised, supplied such as were not before given, 
and appended various illustrative and corrective notes; but the most 
useful feature he has added, is a complete Catalogue of the Contents, 
as they now hang, of the various Collections mentioned in the body of 
the work. We have, in the present volume, Catalogues of no fewer 
than ten Galleries, public and private; viz., the National Gallery, the 
Dulwich Gallery, the Hampton Court Collection, the Windsor Castle 
Collection, the Grosvenor Collection, and the Collections at Milton, 
Stourhead, Burleigh, Blenheim, and Oxford ; and in the second volume, 
we are promised the completion of this valuable series. Merely as a 
money-matter, these Catalogues are worth much more than the entire 
cost of the volume; several of them, indeed, it is stated, are not to be 
procured at all in the ordinary way. 
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THE REASONS OF HAMLET’S SUCCESS IN THE 
THEATRE. 


BY EDWARD MAYHEW, 


Tue readers of the two preceding papers which appeared in this 
Magazine, will be partly prepared to anticipate much of what must be 
written in the present article ; nevertheless, as dramatic criticism is now 
far more a matter of taste than judgment, of conjecture than know- 
ledge, of predilection than of principle—whether in its literary, its 
poetic, or its moral sphere,—something may easily be said, that the 
general reader would not of himself perceive. Throughout the two 
antecedent Essays, it has been the aim to appeal only to the convic- 
tions—to ask no concessions, but to state the facts,—to seek not, by 
well rounded sentences, to gain admissions for finely drawn inferences,— 
but in simple language to declare the truth, and leave that to make its 
own impression. This, at least, was the design of the writer; and if he 
has departed from it, he must acknowledge incapacity in having done 
so, and submit to be condemned. 

Much has doubtless been effected by the German critics, towards 
stimulating the English public to a higher appreciation of Shakespere’s 
genius. It may, however, be doubted whether their efforts have as 
yet produced any other benefit. There is in them, though in a softer 
degree, an assumption of superiority, the same as all the commentators 
have hitherto defaced their remarks by assuming. We are told what 
Shakespere meant, and informed what he intended: matterof which, had 
the poet lived at the same period as the critic, the latter could know 
nothing ; and which the death of the first, hundreds of years ago, renders 
not more impossible, therefore, though more obviously ridiculous in 
its declaration. They who have a sufficiency of pretensions to announce 
that they have penetrated the mind of Shakespere, may with certainty 
be concluded to be ignorant of his writings—for had these been 
mastered, humility had resulted, in an intensity, which would have 
precluded such assertions. Yet, out of such impossible conclusions, 
most of their arguments proceed; and if these are found to be un- 
sound, what other result could be expected ? 

There seems to be an increasing inclination to regard the German 
writers as authorities, whenever Shakespere’s Plays are to be interpreted 
—a growing disposition to look upon foreign critics as inspired wonders, 
wherever our native Drama is concerned ; whereas the only thing won- 
derful is, that men of highly cultivated minds, and newly awakened 
perceptions, should utter so many volumes of words, but express so 
little matter—or hazard so constantly, and be so seldom successful. 
No theory seems too broad, or conjecture too thin, for a German to 
adopt, or an English writer to translate. We do by no means un- 
dervalue their joint labours. The grace of the thoughts, the elegance of 
the diction, the fancifulness and beauty of the similes, are not denied ; 
but these, where explanation only is pretended, are somewhat mis- 
placed, and may help to mislead much more than to direct. Be- 
cause of the seductive form of German annotation, it is therefore to 
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be received with caution ; for where simplicity is the proper style, pro- 
fundity can be no other than a mask and ornament—no other than dis- 
uise. 

: The spirit that neglects all of English birth, to find in distant suppo- 
sitions interpretation of a British truth, is surely mistaken; or should 
this appear too narrow a mode of argument, let those who have read 
the German authors, ask themselves what impression the perusal has 
left upon their minds? For instance, after carefully reading Goethe’s 
remarks on ‘‘ Hamlet,” is not the simile of the Oak and the China Vase, 
the idea that remains impressed ?—and is it not so with all? We are 
not made to understand Shakespere, but to admire the talent of his 
commentator ; and the worth of such writing is truly shown, when the 
sight wanders from the object tocontemplate the manner of its execution— 
when theutility of the work is less perceived than the beauty of its mecha- 
nism, Against Shakespere being made the peg for lesser genius to hang 
its cap and feathers on, we, on the one hand, protest ; but on the other, 
would with greater vehemence resist an increasing custom calculated 
in its result to corrupt the taste and nurse the prejudice of the public, 
and thereby to repress the zeal and the intelligence of our native 
writers, who, by position, are better fitted to judge, and, on the score of 
ability, equally worthy to be heard, on such a theme as their country’s 
poets. The Dramatic student, in the works of Collier, Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Keames, Knight, and other English authors, will find the best 
information and soundest principles of criticism. With these he may 
inform his mind and exercise his judgment. With German works 
he will be amused, but his fancy will be kindled fatally for his genius, 
Tastes and habits will be engendered for remote connections and strange 
expressions, no less than forms of beauty suggested, that, having no 
basis in nature, have as little standing on the Drama. Our English 
authors are the best guides to sound instruction; from these the 
student may gather the riches he must himself employ ; for though he 
will find all the truth contained in the several works, from the state of 
Dramatic Literature, he must not expect to discover this truth always 
truthfully applied. ‘The theory he will meet declared, its practice he 
must himself discover; for practical writers on this subject have not 
hitherto been of a class to illustrate any theory. 

Practically considered, the Drama is in truth an unbroken ground. 
A library can be formed of works pretending to illustrate its require- 
ments ; but he who reads to learn, wishing to employ his knowledge, 
will, after he has wearied his patience, fail in having gained the de- 
sired instruction Genius cannot be inspired by books, but science may 
be laid down; and though the principles by which the science is con- 
trolled have been announced, the science of the Drama has not, up to 
the present moment, been declared. How greatly this is wanted 
may be imagined, when, in our theatres, no assertion is more common, 
than had ‘‘ Hamlet ” been produced now, the work of a living author, 
such a Drama could not succeed in representation ! It is the most popular 
Dramaof the most popular Dramatist,—the mightiest and most frequently 
performed of all plays. It has succeeded, does succeed, and obviously 
will succeed; yet the players persist it is a paradox ; and infer, against 
proof, that what has been, now is, and will be, could not take place. 
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Indeed, they seldom refer to ‘‘ Hamlet,” unless in want of a pretext to 
check the emulation of living Dramatists, when alikeness tothis great work 
is advanced, as sufficient cause for the rejection of a proffered tragedy. 

A proof of the dramatic superiority of ‘‘ Hamlet” may perhaps be dis- 
covered in its having maintained its position on the stage, in direct 
Opposition to the wishes of the theatre, on the spirits of which the hang- 
ing up of the cast ever throws a gloom. There are no “ pet” or 
‘¢ favourite parts” in this Drama; no Macduff, or Lady Macbeth, to 
keep the secondary vanities of the green-room in good humour. The 
tragedian “ has it all to himself ;’’ and even he suffers under a sense that 
his talents are subordinate in the performance whichis to be a test, rather 
thanaproof, of hisgenius. Hefeels hemay incur blame for having marred 
what he cannot hope to be be praised for having embellished. Pride 
more than love leads him to the ordeal, as to be tolerated in Hamlet, 
is a condition to histrionic fame. All others of the troop are discon- 
tented ; they complain of the language, as impossible to be compre- 
hended, difficult to be studied, and unpleasant to deliver—of the 
rehearsals, as long, tedious and perplexing—and of the performance, as 
requiring constant attention, without affording any opportunities for 
applause. A hushed interest is a superstition in theatrical faiths; the 
noise of handsis the only testimony the actors can believe in, who, during 
the performance of ‘‘ Hamlet,” are dejected, silent, and unhappy; and 
judging in these moods, seeking to justify their sensations, rather than 
to exercise their perceptions, they have derived consolation from 
acquiescing in each other’s assertions ; and the public, generously con- 
cluding their art qualified them by experience to estimate the Drama, 
have in no little degree been induced to recognize the disaffection, which 
pronounces ‘‘ Hamlet” to be the heaviest, dullest, and least effective of 
all acted pieces. 

Should, however, some anti-theatric person require these objectors 
to give reason for the faith they profess, the ready answer generally 
refers to the soliloquies, the frequency and length of which is pro- 
nounced to be oppressive to the action. Such a reply proves the 
beauty it would impugn as a blemish, for it at once shows the promi- 
nence these portions derive from their consummate perfection ; ‘ Ham- 
let” being, among its author’s works, remarkable for the very opposite 
quality. ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing” has seven, ‘‘ Othello” eight, 
‘* Macbeth” eleven, and ‘‘ Hamlet” five, (the acting editions being 
here referred to, but in the original copies ‘‘ Macbeth” has thirteen, 
and Hamlet seven) soliloquies ; one of which contains only four lines, a 
second numbers but thirteen, and the third counts no more than twenty ; 
a fourth consists of thirty-one lines,—which last figure in speeches of 
this description is very much within the space of license; for one in 
this Play, the fifth in our calculation which does not follow the order of 
appearance, amounts to no fewer than fifty-nine lines. So one soli- 
loquy is of length ; but this one, the conclusion of the second act, is 
perhaps the most effective speech in the Drama. It surprised us to find, 
on reference, the limit it occupied ; for often as we had read and heard 
it, the art of its construction had blinded us to the perception of its 
magnitude. Therefore, on inspection, the player’s deduction is found 
wholly untrue, for the deficiency rather than the frequency of soliloquies 
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would be the better argument. As to the weight these speeches 
derive from their length, the one that is long is by that very circum- 
stance made an exception to the others, which are characterized by 
brevity; all being necessary for explanation, remarkable for poetry, 
conspicuous for passion, and affording the finest possible opportunities 
for histrionic effects. They indeed understand to navigate the Drama, 
who to lighten ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ would throw the soliloquies overboard ! 

A pause must here be made, lest the reader should imagine the argu- 
ment is solely addressed to the theatres. We write, knowing our 
remarks will receive no attention in those places,—and were the objec- 
tions limited to the play-houses, whence they originated, should be well 
content to let them there remain unnoticed; but they have been so 
boldly uttered, and disseminated with such unwearied perseverance, 
that the public generally have imbibed their errors; and, therefore, it 
seems necessary to lay bare the falsehood, that the mind may so be 
prepared to receive the truth. The objections are opposed only to 
show how shadowy they are, and to prove how mistaken is the forbear- 
ance which permits such assertions to exist unquestioned when a mere 
inquiry would be equal to their destruction; for this part of the subject 
will be an investigation that shall receive no reply, rather than an 
analysis which would teach the nature of a substance. It will discover 
nothing, but it will not be without effect, for it will instruct us to seek 
in other directions the understanding of the matter. 

Then the first opinion about the soliloquies being removed, other 
statements will be advanced. The time which the Play occupies in repre- 
sentation will be specially pointed out. ‘‘ Hamlet ” is the longest of all 
acted Dramas, the first act alone being said by the prompters to require 
the same period for its performance as is taken up by the whole five 
acts of ‘‘ George Barnwell.” Yet ‘‘ George Barnwell” is not, there- 
fore, the best, being the shortest of acted plays, nor ‘* Hamlet,” con- 
sequently, the worst, because it is longest. The metaphysical truth 
that man has no knowledge of time, and perceives its lapse only by the 
circumstances which denote its fleeting—that the mind, when amused, 
counts not the moments of its enjoyment,—but that an hour of pleasant 
occupation and of wearisome captivity, though of similar space, are to 
sensible existence of very different duration ;—this simple obvious truth 
has evidently never been told to the theatres. That a Drama proposing 
to amuse may, if badly executed, though very short, be nevertheless 
much too long ; and a Play of consummate excellence, though of great 
length, still be, to sensation, of extreme shortness, has yet to be dis- 
covered by the histrionic critics. 

The length of ‘*‘ Hamlet,” however, is the circumstance from which 
its quality of heaviness is adduced. That the thing of size may with 
certainty be said to be weight, when that thing is lead, or granite, is 
certainly true; but though willing to admit every latitude of argument 
to an opponent, there is a difference between the material and the ideal, 
and therefore on that distinction we fairly might protest against the 
inference drawn from an analogy which goes far to confound mind and 
matter. Still truth is truth, and can stand attack on every side; so be 
the point conceded, and the highest intellectual conception be judged 
by the laws which are usually applied only to the dullest products of 
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the earth. What, then, 1s gained, since weight is never perceptible 
when in motion? The eagle, which is heavy in its cage, is as light as 
the sparrow when in the air. The carriage would outweigh the 
barrow ; but it is to observance the lightest conveyance of the two, 
because it is moved with greater rapidity. Weight is but the force of 
gravitation; and as motion is, save when directly downwards, a viola- 
tion of the power of gravitation, the presence of weight is by the mind 
unperceived when contemplating an object apparently released from 
its Operation. 

Here it appears that the activity of the Drama is the sole point to be 
established; and where is ‘‘ Hamlet” quiescent? We have been 
unable to discover a scene that can, with even an appearance of can- 
dour, be objected to as deficient in action; and have, in our various 
researches after information, not yet encountered that individual bold 
enough to venture the accusation,—therefore are compelled to leave the 
question unanswered. 

But even for the sake of argument,—a low and unworthy motive,— 
to admit the assumption that length necessitates weight, this admis- 
sion would but prove the perfection of ‘‘ Hamlet;” as that tragedy 
must then be acknowledged to possess the strength requisite to support 
the load, and, at the same time, to be artfully balanced in its compo- 
sition,—in which two qualities lie the essentials of perfect construction, 
whether of a Drama or any other work. That ‘‘ Hamlet” is so con- 
structed, the players themselves will afford the best testimony. These 
people have evinced great hardihood, and no little perverted ingenuity, 
in the various contortions to which they have arbitrarily forced the 
Shakesperian Drama in order to make it conform to their notions of 
theatric propriety; but ‘‘ Hamlet,” in the strength of its perfection, 
seems to have puzzled their abilities. They had every inclination to 
commence their favourite amusement of adaptation; but in this 
tragedy the various parts were put together with such consummate 
skill, that barbarism itself grew faint-hearted before the toil of de- 
struction. In the acting edition of the Play, there are no interpola- 
tions to be met with,—no passages forced from other Dramas to give a 
false effect to this,—no scenes introduced to make the action more 
intelligible, or the situations more electric. All the time-honoured 
practices of the stage seem to have been defeated by the harmonious 
proportions and artistic arrangement of this piece, which the spirit of 
mischief has not further presumed to injure, than by. lopping off whole 
branches of the action, and so curtailing the dimensions, by removing parts 
ignorance could not discover to be imperative to the beauty of the whole. 

What was before said of the actor’s predilection, and what has 
been seen of his disposition in ‘‘ Lear,” ‘“ Richard the Third,” ‘“ The 
Tempest,” &c. &c., will amply illustrate that ‘‘ Hamlet,” has escaped, 
from no particular love on the one hand, nor from any disinclination to 
mutilate on the other. It could be preserved by no other than its own 
power to resist; and as such a power alone could emanate from the 
solidity of its construction, the circumstance of its having held posses- 
sion of the stage, and yet with the exception of injudicious com- 
pression having been delivered in purity, is, perhaps, the most 
conclusive proof of its perfection. 
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Furtherexception will be taken to “‘ Hamlet,” that it is unpleasant— 
that it is offensive to good taste. Probably, in the general acceptation 
of the term, a tragedy does not contemplate the agreeable; but, not 
laying particular stress upon that point, a Dramatist certainly only 
undertakes to depict humanity,—and having faithfully performed his 
duty, cannot be held responsible for the pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness of its features. His office forcing him to show ‘ Scorn her own 
image,’ necessitates him to portray the likeness of attributes the 
reverse of the agreeable; and in Shakespere’s defence it may be said, 
he drew men as ‘genius impregnated by observation” conceived 
them to be; and when he wished to depict the creatures of perfection, 
he led his spectator into the regions of fancy, as the only sphere where 
such beings were to be sought. Fact, however, will satisfactorily 
answer these objections. There was a time when the inflated 
opinions of a limited circle were announced to be the taste of the 
nation,—when these opinions were reduced to laws, and arbitrarily 
enforced in the theatre, which was the property of the clique who under- 
took to prescribe the limits of mortal liking. Through the denuncia- 
tions of that period ‘‘ Hamlet” lived and flourished. It has passed 
through many generations of prejudice, and found favour with all. 
It is now the favourite of the learned, and no less loved by the igno- 
rant, being the best ‘‘ gallery piece”’ on the stock list of the theatre. 
Its popularity is not even confined to England. Ithas been translated 
and become popular in foreign countries. Germany hails it as the 
paragon ; and France, spite of classic laws and heroic sentiment, acknow- 
ledges its beauty. Much of the strength of thought and grace of 
dialogue must necessarily evaporate in the process of translation ; yet in 
a reflected, or weakened form, we see it retained sufficient excellence to 
win applause. Then, under disadvantage, and in opposition to critical 
opinion, the tragedy has in different times and places maintained its 
reputation ; and as man applauds only what he approves, and approves 
only what he likes, and as liking is the test of pleasantness, the only 
deduction to be educed is, that, notwithstanding the assertion to the 
contrary, this Drama is particularly agreeable. 

The agreeability or the disagreeability of a work of art rests on a 
basis that seems not to be recognized or understood ; for taste, or the 
mental relish of any object, is usually spoken of as it were controlled 
much more by fancy than by any higher faculty. This error does 
much injury, and not little wrong, as a high production might be inde- 
pendent of all fanciful beauty, and be the higher from this circumstance ; 
yet such a work might remain unremunerative to the genius that con- 
ceived it. Let us, therefore, pause to inquire what is taste? If 
opposite to opinion, contrary to judgment, adverse to feeling, or repug- 
nant to sentiment, or if hostile to any one of these separate attributes, 
a work of art will not afford that intellectual relish implied in the asser- 
tion that declares it to be grateful to our mental taste, which is not to 
be gratified by a single excellence, but requires many conjoined for its 
delight. Where shall we find the centre at which so many fine lines 
unite? There can be but one,—truth alone can be that point, where 
all sensations, emotions, and opinions blend, and where prejudice, 
passion, and misconception cease to operate. We may fancy a 
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partial truth, but we can relish only the highest truth; so that if what 
is true is so placed as to be within the spectator’s capability of recog- 
nizing its verity, it is certain to be highly grateful to his mental taste. 
That ‘‘ Hamlet” is a truth, we have endeavoured to make plain; that 
it was a truth, the feeling of mankind had long declared ; and how, being 
true, it can be pronounced offensive to good taste, is to our minds 
incomprehensible. 

Here we will dismiss the objectors, and turn to prove that which it 
was the purpose of this paper to demonstrate. In a Drama, passion is the 
only quality needed. As no passion can be passive, passion begets 
action, and the course of the action constitutes the plot. From the 
manner in which the passion is directed, construction is evolved; and 
from the aids it demands for its verification in the theatre, accessories 
are educed. The moral is the impression the exhibition of passion 
leaves upon the mind, or the truth we unconsciously deduce while 
beholding our natures reflected. Poetry being feeling, passion is always 
poetical; and from the different manner of displaying passion in various 
persons, characters are depicted. So passion is the main quality of a 
good Drama. 

Some commentators, fascinated by the profound philosophy inter- 
spersed through the tragedy, have concluded it must have been written 
to indulge the metaphysical speculations of the author. The previous 
papers on Hamlet’s character have shown, from his abstracted state of 
mind, that these speculations are part the truth, and the proof of the 
passion; that these are not introductions, but consequences—and that 
the Dramatist wrote them, not to exhibit his own ideas as a man, but to 
exemplify the truth he had conceived as a poet. Shakespere having 
ever concealed his personality, it is a little gratuitous to account for our 
blindness, by accusing him doubly of dramatic incompetency and im- 
pertinent egotism,—both of which, were the conclusion admitted, would 
be implied. 

To present a portrait of grief, and show its operation on the mind of 
man, we imply to be the moral purpose of Hamlet. Doing this, 
Shakespere discards the first outbreak of sorrow, which had been often 
depicted, and which, as an involuntary operation of nature, might be 
fairly screened from moral reflection. 


“°Tis sweet and commendable in your nature, Hamlet, 
To give these mourning duties to your father.” 


Thus, the natural grief is excused—nay, commended,—and the poet at 
once proceeds to paint the consequences of “ obstinate condolement.” 
By laying bare its tendency to unhinge the mind and incapacitate for 
action, he teaches the moral responsibility every human being is born 
under, not only to conquer his evil passions, but so to command those 
which are natural or good, that the intellect may not be made the 
slave of theirdominion, Of this intent, Shakespere apprises his audience 
in the lines which follow the two just quoted. 


‘“‘ But you know your father lost a father: 
That father lost, lost his; and the survivor bound 
In filial obligation, for some term 
To do obsequious sorrow : but to persevere 
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In obstinate condolement, ’tis a course 

Of impious stubbornness ; ’tis unmanly grief ; 
It shows a will most incorrect to Heaven— 

A heart unfortified or mind impatient— 

An understanding simple and unschooled ; 

For what, we know, must be, and is as common 
As any of the most vulgar things to sense, 
Why should we, in our peevish opposition, 
Take it to heart? Fy! ’tis a fault to Heaven, 
A fault against the dead, a fault to Nature, 

To reason most absurd; whose common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried 
From the first corse, till he that died to-day— 
This must be so.” 


All of which is true, and so introduced as to inform the spectator, and 
enable him to perceive the moral of the passion, Yet its truth is so 
placed as to be untrue. It is made false when directed against Hamlet, 
whose sorrow had been irritated by the consequences, even more than 
the event, of his father’s death. These consequences are of such a 
horrible nature as to be sufficient answer to the charge of weakness; 
and while they serve to redeem the character of the hero, they are at 
the same time such as very few mortals could possibly be exposed to, 
so that the application of them by the auditor to counteract the moral 
impression of the Drama is rendered highly improbable. 

The firmness of our position, that action and moral were evolved by 
passion, is perhaps proved, when, treating of the one, we are insensibly 
led to refer to both the others. But of the presence of passion in 
Hamlet, the reader will be convinced by referring to the remarks we 
made on the events antecedent to the commencement of the Drama. 

The action starts from what the critics term ‘‘a distress ;” and this 
starting point is elevated far above the height which commonly forms 
the climax of tragic plays. The fable begins where most fables cease ; 
and as amidst the shower of captious ingenuity lavished against this 
work, no accusation of want of sustainment has ever been hazarded 
with regard to the passion, we shall not waste space to prove what 
seems to be generally admitted, but hasten to illustrate the intensity, 
which appears not to have been so generally perceived. On the 
beauty and vehemence of the opening act of this Drama, Coleridge 
has left an eloquent and truthful commentary, to which it were pre- 
sumption to attempt addition. To that the reader is referred, while we 
pass on to the third act, which for variety and depth of passion is not 
excelled even in the Shakesperian Drama. From other plays, scenes of 
excitement may be quoted, but this presents an act of wildest commo- 
tion—four successive scenes, each different ; in each the motive and the 
impulse varied, yet the whole connected, though contrasted —opposed, 
yet harmoniously blended. 

Where, save in the third act of ‘‘Hamlet,” has convention been so far 
left behind, that out of impropriety the proper has been made pal- 
pable? Where else have mankind been carried above opinion into the 
regions of truth, and made to appland the feeling, in opposition to 
every law they had resolved to be proper for its developement? Where 
else have mortals been so wrought, as not only to sympathise with 
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madness, but to participate in its’fury? Where, save in this Drama, has 
an author dared, or where is there a similar instance of a poet having ac- 
complished the making sense secondary and subservient to sound, and yet 
conveying a passion which language could not hold? The language is not 
made musical to the object, but words puerile and meaningless, out of their 
very confusion, are made to converse distinctly with our sensibilities. 
Speech is perverted from its use, and applied to a purpose, which, had 
it not been accomplished, might be pronounced an impossibility. 


“* Why let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play, 
For some must watch and some must sleep ; 
Thus runs the world away.” 


There is no passion in the lines. Read apart from the text they are 
deficient in meaning and wanting in idea. The metre and the rhymes 
are their main support; and viewed separately, their introduction 
appears repugnant alike to reason and propriety. For a prince to com- 
pose a nursery rhyme upon the assurance of his father having been 
murdered, seems offensive to any conception we can form of the feeling 
such a communication should provoke; yet these lines, simple to folly, 
passionless to vapidity, whirled on by the impulse of the scene, no 
audience can hear repeated without breaking into an applause, less a 
testimony of the actor’s merit, than an indulgence of their own excite- 
ment—for a sympathy with madness has been excited, and a mass of 
people, all of different grades and feelings, has been reduced to the 
level of their common nature by the power of the Dramatist. A 
volume might be written, in which much of the mysterious fulness of 
the passion then imparted should remain untold. 

The third act is a climax beyond which, if it were possible, it were 
certainly not desirable to advance ; so the fourth is the gradual subsiding 
of that great violence, at the end of which, Polonius being slain, Ham- 
let absent, Laertes’s rebellion quieted, and Ophelia dead, a pause occurs 
in the fable, bearing an exact resemblance to those brief cessations of 
sound, which, after a powerful movement by the whole orchestra has 
been diminished into silence, frequently occur in overtures, when the 
pause over the subject is softly renewed, gradually increased, and car- 
ried to a graceful conclusion. Indeed, though applied to different acts, 
so exactly similar is the general design, that, had the principles of dra- 
matic construction been better understood, it might have been supposed 
the musician had been indebted to this tragedy for the idea. 

The fifth act is the second or concluding part of ‘‘Hamlet,” and is art- 
fully composed so as to prevent any morbid application of that impres- 
sion conveyed by the intense passion of the earlier scenes. All who 
have witnessed this Play must recall the refreshing influence imparted 
by the opening of the churchyard scene—how it invigorated the mind, 
and created a renewed appetite where the capabilities of enjoyment 
seemed o’ergorged. It is an escape from the gloom and treachery of 
the palace. For the first time during the Play the characters appear 
without being exposed to or prosecuting some revolting plot; and 
throughout this act, while sufficient shade is: preserved to make it har- 
monize with the four preceding, there pervades a lighter and a gentler 
spirit. The grave-diggers remind us there is a world beyond the walls 
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of Elsinor, and by their kindly remembrances of Yorick recall us back 
to natural sympathies; while Hamlet’s meditations, wafting us above 
mortality, fit us to judge its errors mildly. Sentiments genial to our 
better nature awaken kindliness towards our fellow men; and there is 
a moral disappointment even in the catastrophe, which has been so re- 
peatedly condemned for overhaste—being but an accident. 

The opinion which condemns the introduction of accident mto a 
Drama has been so universally recognized, that we cannot forbear pausing 
here to investigate its soundness. What is an accident? An event 
which takes place without human design ;—thus, had the railway 
engine which ran against the station-house, been by the illness 
of its conductor left without control, the deaths its contact produced 
would have been accidental; but it being proved the engineer con- 
sciously directed it against the building, the verdict was ‘felo de 
se” and ‘‘ wilful murder.’” The presence of design justified the ver- 
dict, as the absence of design would have given it an accidental cha- 
racter. Then are accidents dramatic? The scholists say not; but if 
human design be the test of accident, what shall be said of the Greek 
tragedies, which are moved by an influence apart from mortal inten- 
tion? The Greek Drama appears to be wholly founded on what we 
call accidental incidents, only the distinction lies in this ;—the pagan 
recognized the omnipresence of the Deity in those events which the 
Christian attributes to the absence of human direction. Are accidents 
frequent or the reverse in our Drama? What play is there in which 
some circumstance—as the meeting of two friends, or the finding of 
something lost—does not occur by that ordination usually denominated 
chance? These accidents are very frequent; and, if so, how can 
‘‘Hamlet” be condemned, because the critics think they have dis- 
covered the presence of one accident in its fable? 

What does the Dramatist undertake todo? To depict human action ; 
and, if so, all the conditions human life is subject to are his property. 
If man is exposed to accidents, the Dramatist is necessitated to paint 
him occasionally acted upon by these occurrences. The truth seems 
to be, that certain scholists have, in the pride of learning, laid down 
laws to regulate genius, which, in the poetic regions, is above law and 
far beyond opinion. Poetry has ever been the spirit of truth—the God 
in man—looking down upon the world, and breathing inspiration to 
elevate mankind above the dictation of pride or the circumscription 
of knowledge. Poetry has ever spoken defiance to law, and within 
the rules of colleges has never yet submitted to be confined. Then 
let the poet be released from the authority of the critic, who learns only 
the baser part of what the poet feels, and is therefore but the scholar 
of the master, whom he arrogates to chastise. Shakespere is removed 
from the reach of any critical lash. We have not comprehended when 
we dare to accuse him, It is our ignorance, not his defect, we denounce 
in our objections. To prove which—here is a condemnation recorded 
and approved ; and by whom was the verdict given? By scholars who 
had confessedly not interpreted ‘‘ Haralet,”’ and yet in their acknowledged 
ignorance presumed to condemn. How far any part is fitted to the 
whole can only be judged of through a knowledge of the whole; and 
for a critic who had not perceived the design of ‘‘ Hamlet,” to pretend 
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any portion was unequal to the purpose for which it was inserted, was 
an arrogant assumption, and, as he proceeded ignorantly, so shall we 
certainly find his declaration to be ridiculous. 

Accidents are Dramatic, or the Greek favourite of the scholists is no 
Drama—but is the catastrophe of ‘‘ Hamlet” an accident ? One portion 
only, and that an inferior one. The death of the Queen may be termed 
accidental. All the other characters die by design, which, though sud- 
denly embraced, is not the less perceptible. It is the intent of Laertes 
to slay Hamlet. The Prince, being wounded, becomes enraged; and, 
obtaining the weapon with which he had been hurt, designedly employs 
it against Laertes. The King falls before the hatred of his nephew. 
The Queen alone, drinking the poison set apart for her son, meets an 
accidental death. The pervading principle of the entire event is de- 
cidedly not accidental; and nothing but the superficial and arbitrary 
temper the Shakesperian dissenters universally display, can account for 
an opposite conclusion having been arrived at. 

The catastrophe is brief and hurried, and on that account is perhaps 
not very generally admired. Hamlet’s condition, however, unfitted him 
for other than a hasty act of retribution. The act is consequently of 
the passion. Any different form of catastrophe had been unnatural ; 
and, however desirable a more deliberate conclusion to the tragedy may 
appear to the unstudied reader, he who has comprehended the dramatic 
purpose, and fully mastered the scope and depth of Hamlet’s passion, 
will perceive a more circumspect ending had been out of place, and not 
a little unwise. 

Had the King been sacrificed in the third act, when the passions were 
inflamed, and the audience sympathetic with revenge,—had he then 
been coldly slaughtered with design, trapped and slain by Hamlet,— 
doubtless it had been more vulgarly effective, and more in accordance 
with the common rules of art. But to excite the desire for blood, and 
then to gratify it, was not in Shakespere’s wisdom ; seeing the guilty fall 
as by his own craft is not in accordance with our expectations. We 
could endure a darker ending,—yet, dying as he does, a higher power 
than man’s revenge is justified. Our more cruel hopes are baulked, but 
the effect upon our minds is therefore the more wholesome, and the 
conclusion leaves the disposition to meditate, while it has disposed us to 
temper our reflections rightly. 

In the general plan ofits construction, ‘‘ Hamlet” may be likened to 
those fireworks which, when ignited, rush forth with the startling im- 
petuosity of the rocket, steady as they progress upward ; when, having 
attained their altitude, with a stunning sound they enlarge and fill the 
air with light. The expectation then concludes their power is ex- 
hausted, and the brilliancy must instantly fade into darkness; but 
contrary to anticipation, they remain suspended, emitting a thousand 
fanciful coruscations ; after which they suddenly assume a new appear- 
ance, and in a fiery shower gracefully descend ; as they near the earth 
exploding with seeming irregularity, but in perfect accordance with de- 
sign, Sothe commencement of ‘ Hamlet ”” awes and astonishes by its 
energy ; the second act bears the interest forward, and calls forth 
conjecture as to the limit of its progress, which is stayed in the third by 
an explosion of appalling vehemence and brightness. We feel the 
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climax is attained, therefore naturally expect the end to be at hand; 
but the fourth maintains its station, only varying its character—for 
‘‘ thought and affliction, passion, Hell itself,” Ophelia ‘‘ turns to favour 
and to prettiness.” After which a new and milder aspect is by the 
fifth act given to the Drama, which mournfully bears downward ; and 
the catastrophe, jarring against the fervid anticipations created by the 
earlier scenes, yet harmonizes with the milder sentiments newly 
awakened, and leaves no sense of bitterness in the disappointment. 

Such a form of construction places the main reliance on the first, 
third, and fifth acts; while the second, being preparatory, is therefore 
necessarily interesting ; and the fourth, a continuation of the third in 
passion and character, partakes of its strength; and whatever it com- 
paratively lacks in energy, is amply compensated by its novel and fan- 
ciful beauty. : 

What mystery is there, a Drama so constructed, in which the greater 
portion is devoted to the higher purpose, should be eminently popular? 
What wonder need be expressed at its success, when pieces which have 
but one effective act, or but one effective situation, can by that one be 
sustained ? 

Thus we discover Hamlet has ‘‘ method in his madness.” A likeness 
can be traced in an art that has been laboriously perfected, and in an 


- object invented only to delight. The tragedy has passion, consistency, 


and truth. But, say the Actors, it is not theatrical. How it could be 
dramatic, and yet unfitted for the theatre, must be left to those who see 
the difference of purpose in the design of the two arts to explain. The 
riddle is far beyond our power of interpretation. Nevertheless, that 
‘‘ Hamlet,” though not written with any view to modern theatric usages, 
is peculiarly adapted for such displays, and is even more capable of ex- 
hibiting these than these are capable of being exhibited, will now be 
proved; and also, that it employs all those stratagems of contrast which 
usually go to make up what is denominated stage effect. 

The first point to be with this view considered, is the number and 
description of the Dramatis Persone, and among these we find the ex- 
tremes of life. The monarch and the pirate, the prince and the player, 
the courtier and the grave-digger, the priest and the army. Opposites 
that seem not to mingle in society, in this Drama are associated—with 
such skill and mastery brought together, that it is on reflection only we 
perceive art has been exerted to naturalize the inhabitants of different 
spheres. However, the amplest variety seems not to have satisfied the 
genius of Shakespere ; for the motley group is further diversified by the 
distempered mind of Hamlet, the wavering intellect of Polonius, and the 
fancitul insanity of Ophelia; and, asif determined to mount the apex of 
possibility, and reality were too small a space, the imagination has been 
freed, and the whole is crowned by the presence of the supernatural ! 

The reader will readily perceive how this intermixture of opposites, 
giving both contrast and relief to the action, by compelling variety in 
costume, manners, and diction, must contribute to the popularity of 
the Drama in representation. As all move in the fulfilment of their 
occupations, the accessories called into existence are most gorgeous 
and picturesque. We are successively led from the platform before the 
castle through the halls and chambers even to the private sanctuary of 
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the Queen. Now night and darkness, deepened by the presence of 
mystery—now day, and its brilliance heightened by the exhibition of 
pageantry—next to the peacefulness of home and the tranquil discussion 
of domestic hopes—whence to the cold quietude of midnight, the 
watchers assembled in awful expectation, and the stillness broken by 
the sounds of distant revelry. During the startling transitions, wherein, 
indeed, extremes are made to meet, the spectator witnesses no fewer 
than six processions, any one of which, to embody properly, would 
exhaust the resources of the most lavish theatre. First, new invested 
majesty displays his pomp; next the Court assemble to grace the 
pleasure of royalty; then the mailed army pass onward to the war ; _ 
after which the monarch walks in funeral procession, subsequently to 
appear surrounded by his nobles summoned to witness the chivalric 
prowess of a prince; and in conclusion, to fill the scene, the victor 
enters with martial rites to bear the hero to his rest: no pause being 
obtruded or opportunity made for these displays, but each necessitated 
by and introduced only as a minor circumstance of the action. 

Could splendour force success, that alone might render ‘‘ Hamlet”’ the 
most popular of stage plays; but here the accessories are subordinate, 
and the Drama, not requiring their elaboration for its support, rather 
insists on their curtailment, that its higher excellence may not be in- 
terfered with. 

From the accessories we turn to the Drama itself, to discover what 
this possesses to engage the interest of the multitude,—and it will be 
found there is no popular taste which it does not directly appeal to. 
Here is a murder and a ghost; love and madness; stratagems and 
revelry ; domestic affections outraged, and public rights endangered ; 
kings and princes for the principals, thieves and clowns for the abettors 
of treason in the loftiest stations and nearest relations of life. No Coburg 
melodrama could contain the elements of sheer vulgar excitement in 
a greater degree; and for sustained interest, that cannot be imagined 
wanting by any acquainted with the principles of dramatic composition, 
or the commonest rules for theatrical adaptation. Danger is ever pre- 
sent. The characters throughout are seeking to overreach and destroy 
one another. Every movement is anticipative, yet the catastrophe can 
at no part be foreseen; so is suspense kept alive to the conclusion. 
We perceive a pious resolution struggling in the midst of peril to fulfil 
a noble purpose. Moral sympathies join with natural affections and con- 
ventional respects to uphold the interest of this Drama, while the mode of 
treatment redeems it from whatever of vulgarity might be anticipated 
from a separate and cursory view of the fable. The uneducated have 
their feelings enlisted; while the scholar, less open to such impressions, 
yet not entirely freed from their effects, has a loftier gratification in the 
mental elevation of the dialogue. The enjoyment is perhaps highest 
with the highest, but strongest with the lower order of spectators; and in 
this peculiar fitness to the different classes of society—in the masterly 
adaptation of the interest to the variety of minds that compose the 
mixed congregation of a theatre—in its power to hold entranced the 
learned and the ignorant, the vulgar and the refined,—may be surely 
found the proof of its possessing all the essential of a lasting popularity. 

But it is not needed to show ‘‘ Hamlet” contains those qualities 
admired by the educated spectator—that being admitted. The point to be 
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established is, that it possesses the requisites to please the grosser mind ; 
and 


“« Those who come to see 
Only a show or two, and so agree 


The play may pass ;—if they'll be still and willing, 
I’]l undertake may see sie, Sam their shilling 
Richly in two short hours ;’ 


Prologue to Henry the Eighth. 


for cannons firing, drums beating, trumpets sounding, flags flying, 
swords clashing, bells tolling, cups jingling, lights, noise, tumult and 
hurry—every aid to sensual excitement is interspersed through the 
acts. There is no flagging in the action, no deficiency in the mere 
business of the scene. ‘The main stream is full and rapid, and a hun- 
dred tributaries pour in to swell its motion. The characters by allu- 
sions mark the scenes—petty events characterize the action, and circum- 
stances minute almost to immateriality as deeply as exclamation be- 
speak the passion,—Shakespere in this Drama displaying that attention 
to detail which is conspicuous in Hogarth’s pictures, combined with 
the terrific grandeur and gentle sublimity of the Italian painters. 

They who have never essayed to compose a Drama, may deem it a 
refinement to direct attention to such seeming unimportant matters, as 
Hamlet’s disordered dress, his lying at Ophelia’s feet, her distribution 
of the flowers, &c. &c. ; but all who have laboured in such conceptions, 
will appreciate the difficulty of inventing these adjuncts of the scene, 
and have experienced the irksome and constant demand imposed upon 
the attention of the Dramatist, strained to loftier thoughts, by the neces- 
sity to imagine circumstances which shall not only blend with the ac- 
tion, but illustrate the poetic purpose of the Drama. To vary these 
petty accidents; to make them contrast, yet combine; to so construct 
them that their influence shall be felt, rather than their presence be de- 
tected ; that they shall weave in and appear part of the fable, when they 
are in truth but its ornaments and additions,—is perhaps the hardest 
tax imposed upon the imagination of the Dramatist, and his power to 
master the difficulty the chief proof of his genius. ‘‘ Hamlet”’ is probably 
the most conspicuous for this combination of its author’s works, won- 
derful as all are for their perfection. The piece is almost ballet- like in 
the elaboration of its action, and as a pantomime might be performed, 
and be far more intelligible than the general order of such productions. 

The incidents are crowded, yet never confused. The violence of the 
action nowhere interferes with the order of construction; but the events 
are developed in such perfect harmony, the one now present seems a 
part and growth of that immediately preceding. 

The situations are both powerful and numerous; almost every scene 
contains one, and frequently, as in the last scene of the third act, 
several are crowded together, and out of each arises a new feature in 
the interest. 

The action is scarcely ever single. Either by some trivial circum- 
stance we are reminded of what is simultaneously occurring elsewhere, 
or that which is present we perceive to be the mask of a stronger 
motive felt at work beneath; and for the conduct of a most intricate and 


difficult subject, ‘‘ Hamlet” must be admired as the masterpiece of 
dramatic composition. 





+ 


— 





THE CHINESE COLLECTION. 


We have visited the Vermilion Pagoda at Hyde Park Corner, and 
can truly say that we have been both amused and instructed by its 
curious and most diversified contents. To study the collection properly 
would require considerable time ; but as for amusement, we will merely 
present the reader with our own first impressions. 

If shining Jus-houses, with their golden Idols, pagodas with their 
tassels and bells, priests of Fdh and the sect of Taou in full canonicals, 
Chinese war-junks, tragedians declaiming to celestial auditors, portraits 
of the most serene Emperor and his consort, marriage and funeral pro- 
cessions, the bell-capped towers, the solemn temples, the gorgeous 
palaces, yea, the Great Wall itself, can excite and over-awe the soul ;— 
if mandarins and jugglers, and Chinese literati at their studies, and 
barbers and boatmen and cobblers and blacksmiths following their 
trades, and dealers in silks or in tea-cups driving their bargains, and 
ladies and gentlemen as they appear in their accustomed habits of 
domestic life, can interest the students of human character in its won- 
derful varieties,—and if the inspection of all sorts of manufactures, and 
arms, and ornaments, and implements and tools, and idols in every 
stage of absurdity, and cases full of ingenious figments, and nick- 
nacks beyond all calculation, can influence the curiosity of the lovers 
of universal knowledge ;—then assuredly will the visiter of the Chinese 
Collection of Mr. Nathan Dunn be gratified, delighted, and instructed 
to the full extent of his powers to receivethe same. Finally, we ought 
to say, that if the presence of Fairy Land can be suggested to the fancy 
by surrounding objects, such as pavilions, and boats, and summer- 
houses, and flying bridges, and screens of the most lovely workmanship, 
covered with paintings that breathe the hues of an eternal spring ; 
birds of most brilliant and lovely plumage; hundreds of embroidered 
lanthorns of all sizes and shapes—from the Dutch cheese and Russian 
muff-box, to the Florentine chimney, and English double drum ;—and 
thousands of rare insects of all colours and shades of darkness or of 
brilliancy—beetles, locusts, crickets, moths, and butterflies ;—then must 
the visiter feel himself in the land of Oberon and Titania, and expect 
every moment to see them step forward into the air above his head 
from one of the innumerable glass angles of the Saloon. 


“Come, take up your hats, 
And away let us haste 
To the Butterfly’s Ball 
And the Grasshopper’s Feast.”’ 


Fairy Tale. 


We premise that the visiter—at least on his first visit, and parti- 
cularly if escorting a ‘‘ ladie-love’—should go at night, t.e¢., about 
seven or eight o’clock.—H. 
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Thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. * is 
* * * * * * 
Anon, a careless herd, 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him, 
And never stays to greet him; ‘* Aye,” quoth Jacques, 
‘* Sweep on you fat and greasy citizens.” 
As You Like lr. Act IJ. Se. 1. 
The woods seemed to conspire with them (the hounds) against his 
owne citizens. 7 : if . “9 r 
* * * * * * * * 
But Kalender with a cross bow sent a death to the poor beast, who 
with teures shewed the unkindnesse he tooke of man’s cruelty. 


Sypney’s Arcapia. Book I. 


A woman’s ‘*‘ nay,” doth stand for nought. 


Passionate PILGRIM. 
She pleads her birth too bace, and playes the No. I. of her sex, 
And fighteth as she would be foyled. 


Warner's Axpion’s Enctanp. Chap. XXVI. 


I forget where abouts it is, that the expression ‘ treble gild their 
double guilt,” occurs. 
No greatnesse guilds their guilt, no guards guard sinne. 
Ear or Sranuore’s Doomspay. Seventh Hour. 


J. F. B. 





Che Drama. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


THE chief events at this house have been the production of Purcell’s Opera 
of King Arthur and Congreve’s Love for Love. 

“King Arthur” has been prepared with all the ability that the property 
man could bestow upon it, whilst the music has been arranged by Mr. Cooke. 
We will suppose that our readers are acquainted with the old cumbrous 
Opera as published in Dryden’s works. Every reader of taste will know the 
immense difference there is between the gaudy, coarse, and indelicate shows 
of Charles the Second’s time, and the poetic and fanciful masques of his 
father’s and grandfather’s time. The one is the production of a poet, and 
has all the infinite fancy of one, the other a coarse show, where splendour of 
colour, ingenuity of machinery, absurdity of imagery, and rhodomontade of 
language, are predominant. ‘There is no imagination to harmonize and make 
a creation of it. It was a mere theatrical speculation at the time, and, of 


course, is no more at the present day. 
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* The-music of Purcell is an honour to the country, and has an originality 
and power about it, that renders it well worthy of the national homage it has 
received. It may be doubted, however, if it is sufficient to form an English 
School of Opera. It is a well established fact, that* Purcell, and all the 
composers of his time, imitated the Italian Operas, which had become fashion- 
able at Paris—the place from which we derived all our theatrical models 
after the Restoration. ‘This imitation only extended to the introduction of 
some airs and choruses, with now and then a recitative. The expression of 
the emotions and the passions by music, was thus only partially carried out. 
Purcell was indeed a man of the highest genius, manifested in the most un- 
deniable manner, at an early age—invention, effective and original: pro- 
fuse and ready in an extraordinary degree. He also understood his art 
thoroughly; deriving all that was possible from the experience of others, 
and discovering many principles himself. ‘To read merely the list of his 
numerous and various works is sufficient to create wonder at his powers and 
genius. As an Opera, however, King Arthur can hardly be acknowledged 
at the present day as such. As originally composed, it consisted of an “ An 
Overture and twelve Tunes ;” and although it has been added to by selecting 
airs from his other Operas, it only at last is a Drama interspersed with 
choruses and songs. When compared, therefore, with such operas as Fidelio 
oreven Norma by a modern audience, it must be thought meagre and deficient. 
In the works of the later composers, an Opera is treated as a homogeneous con- 
ception, and is as truly dramatic as Macbeth and Hamlet—sound only being 
used instead of language to express all the emotion of the composition. ‘The 
vast variety of instruments introduced—the thorough knowledge that has 
been gained of their capacity as well as of the human voice—the accumulated 
experience that has been obtained by the productions of successive musical 
geniuses—have all tended so to enlarge and increase the range of effect pro- 
duced by music, that without the inventive power that characterizes Purcell, 
a modern composer must be in a situation for producing effects much 
beyond his. ‘To revive him as an operatic composer, was hardly judicious 
although the compliment thus paid to the greatest of English composers, 
deserves well at the hands of the public. It is to be feared, however, that 
this attempt, like all others that seek to make the amusements of the public 
any other than a medium of delight, will be ineffective. ‘The musical au- 
diences of the present day have been used to too enlarged a style to return 
to the simple, grand, but somewhat unrefined and narrow school of Charles’s 
time, when the art was undoubtedly in its infancy. 

With regard to the theatrical pageantry and show, of which it has been 
made the medium, it is only to be regretted that so much labour and cost 
should have been expended upon it. Every kind of contrivance has been 
lavished upon it; and innumerable supernumeraries drilled incessantly to 
produce such effect as numbers can. ‘The story of the Opera is, however, 
common-place and cumbrous, and is not susceptible of true poetic illustra- 
tion. Such pieces have been latterly produced at Christmas, and then ex- 
tended to Easter, nominally to please holiday children: it being thought, 
however,that larger infants relished them ; they are now of every-day occur- 
rence, to the corruption of the taste of the town, and to the ruin of managers. 





The other revival has also been made in homage toa name. “ LovE ror 
Love,” by Congreve, is the best Drama of a peculiar Dramatist, and one, 
undoubtedly, at the head of his own class. This class, which may be desig- 
nated as the ‘“‘ Conversation” Comedy, dealt exclusively with a very narrow 
set; the fashionables of the day, who were remarkable for their frivolity, 
love of intrigue, sensuality and wit. France had given the tone to the high 
manners of the time, and vice was thought nothing of, provided it was prac- 
tised with elegance of mode and vivacity of thought and language. The 
merely fashionable classes of all ages are much the same, though it so hap- 
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pened that those of Congreve’s time thought wit necessary for a person of 
quality. Consequently, every one exercised it who possessed it, and all aimed 
at it. Perhaps there never was a more perfect transcript of the beau ideal of 
any particular class than that which this Comedy portrays. The ease of the 
dialogue, the happy mingling of the characters, the perpetual repartee that 
rises rapidly and word by word, every idea begetting a new one, till a perfect 
glow is created in the mind by the smart and invigorating exercise thus 
created. Johnson called Congreve’s characters “intellectual gladiators,” 
and they cannot be more appropriately defined. This perpetual and mere 
war of words, though so wondrously carried on, is not calculated for a drama. 
One Beatrice and one Benedict are enough for a play. We have other capa- 
cities to please beside the mere exercise of the intellect. ‘‘ Love for Love,” 
therefore, never has, nor never will take firmly hold of a large audience. It 
may be occasionally revived as a wonderful specimen of intellectual activity ; 
but when the few who can view and enjoy it in this way have again ex- 
pressed their admiration, it will be restored to the shelf to take its place 
amongst the classics of the language. 

The acting at Drury Lane was well performed by the ladies, but very in- 
differently by the male actors, who have quite lost ail notion of the manners of 
such characters. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Macready did not perform Scandal, as he 
would have given the severe sarcasm and wit of the character in the very 
finest style. Although this part may not be deemed a high one, it is not 
unworthy the powers of him who can delineate an Iago or a Jacques. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


“ The Tempest” has been produced at this theatre with a nearer approach 
to the text of Shakespeare than has yet been given since its revival, The 
scenery is agreeable, and in some instances picturesque, though, as in all 
theatrical painting, there is a mixture of the real and the imaginative, of the 
painter and the property man, that is highly offensive to any one capable of 
appreciating true art. The operas have been repeated also four times a 
week: but it appears that even this could not make the theatre sufficiently 
attractive, or at all events remunerative. Mr. Charles Kemble is reported to 
have retired, and Mr. Bunn to have undertaken the management. 

Experience seems of no avail in these large theatres, where manager after 
pea is ruined (although some of them “ take a deal of ruining”). There 
must be something radically wrong in the system that thus results in per- 
petual loss. To us it appears very simple. The expenses are too great for 
the average receipts. ‘The extravagant show obliged to be presented to the 
audience, destroys all possibility of profit. The patent Theatres are too large 
for the performance of the simple intellectual drama, both on account of the 
mixed multitude it takes to fill them, and also the impossibility there is of 
conveying to the remote parts of the house the fine expression of voice, ges- 
ture, and face that give effect to genuine wit or pathos. To meet, therefore, 
the demands of such an audience, triple companies are engaged, and hosts of 
supernumeraries and assistants of all kinds. In no other business does a 
manufacturer pay a herd of persons whom he does not, perhaps, use above 
a quarter of the time he engages them for. The patents have been the ruin 
of the large theatres, as the lessees are induced to play the legitimate Drama, 
which, under the present circumstances, is a certain loss. The best thing 
they can do is entirely to relinquish them, and trust to music, dancing, and 
those pieces that appeal to the sight. 

Let the actors separate themselves from the musicians, dancers, and 
mechanists, and in a well-sized theatre they will still find a sufficient audience 
to support them, provided that they furnish for this age—what every other 
has had—a drama reflecting its spirit, manners, and sentiment. 
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THE HAYMARKET. 


Mr. Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam have returned to this theatre, and 
have been playing those domestic comicalities that seem, by the laughter 
they elicit, to come much nearer to the comprehension and spirit of the 
= than the higher and more elaborate productions given at the other 
theatres. 

Mr. Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris have also been engaged here, 
in consequence of a difference with the lessee of Drury Lane—a matter, re- 
garding which, as neither of the principal parties has chosen to appeal to the 
public, has the public any thing to do. 
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Biography, &e. 

Life and Times of Louis Philippe, King 
of the French. By the Rev. G. N. 
Wright, M.A. 8vo. pp. 624. Lon- 
don: Fisher, Son and Co. 

This is the biography of the most re- 

markable man of his age. Remark- 

able on account of the extraordinary 
vicissitudes of his life, as for his va- 
rious talents. Such a work cannot 
but be most interesting. The perils 
of the Revolution, the adventures of 
his exile, his advancement to the 
throne, and his conduct in this ele- 
vated station, all combine to give 
materials, that can hardly exist in the 
biography of any other living man, 
with the exception perhaps of the 

King of Sweden. 

The present work must therefore 
be valuable; and as there is no other 
life extant, at least none composed so 
elaborately, it must be referred to by 
every one desirous of having a con- 
nected account of one of the most 
extraordinary men alive. It is com- 
piled with considerable care and ap- 
parent accuracy. The style is some- 
what heavy and ambitious, and is 
wanting in that genius ‘that gives to 
biography ‘ts power, illustrating hu- 
man nature, and bringing out uni- 
versal truths, whilst depicting the 
individual. It is however a correct 
narrative of entertaining and instruc- 
tive facts, and in higher respects the 
reader must minister to himself. It 
is copiously illustrated with portraits 
and scenes in the life of Louis Phi- 
lippe, and is otherwise well “ got 
up,” according to the technical 
phrase. 


€vucational, &c. 


A Greek-English School Lexicon, con- 
taining all the Words that occur 
in the Books used in most Schools and 
Collegiate Courses. By the Rev. Tho- 
mas D. Hincks, L.L.D., M.R.1.A., 
late Master of the Classical School 
in the Royal Belfast Institution. 
Second Edition, much Enlarged. 
Royal 12mo. square. London: 
Whittaker and Co. 


It happened well, that when the pub- 
lishers wished to produce a school 
lexicon, “ somewhat after the size 
and plan of Entick’s Latin Diction- 
ary,” which they considered, on ac- 
count of its more moderate price and 
greater convenience for use, could 
not fail to be generally acceptable ; 
they were not induced to employ any 
mere compiler who would cut down 
some existing lexicon to the required 
size by the omission of words, mean- 
ings, and quotations, executing his 
task as a piece of drudgery, with 
little exertion of thought or judg- 
ment, but were able to secure the 
services of a distinguished scholar 
and experienced teacher, who had 
devoted much attention to lexico- 
graphy, with a view to a larger work, 
which he appears to have projected, 
and who would be sure to produce a 
book of his own, adapted directly to 
its proposed purpose, not to copy or 
abstract those of others. 

The first edition of Dr. Hinck’s 
Lexicon, had great and various merit, 
and was manifestly far superior to 
any work of the kind which was 
likely to be put into the hands of 
most schoolboys. The authors, how- 
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ever, from whose writings the words 
were selected, were somewhat too 
few for the prevailing expectations ; 
and the book having been particu- 
larly adapted to the Dublin Under- 
graduate course, with a view to the 
wants of the Irish Schools, rather 
interfered with its general circulation. 

In the present edition, the range 
of authors is much extended ; a very 
large number of additional words 
being thereby introduced ; and there 
are many other important improve- 
ments arising from the author’s fur- 
ther reflections, aided by public and 
private criticism, and the use of books 
which have appeared during the last 
ten years. ‘The whole, in fact, seems 
to have been re-written. 

As it now appears, Dr. Hinck’s 
work is not only an admirable school 
lexicon, such as a judicious teacher 
must be glad of an opportunity of 
introducing to his pupils, but, mo- 
dest as are its pretensions, it is ca- 
pable of being found very useful by 
more advanced scholars, who when 
they discover it to be an original 
authority, and to offer some peculiar 
advantages, will hardly disdain it on 
account of its shape ; indeed, the pub- 
lishers have taken care, by the cor- 
rectness and beauty of the typogra- 
phy, and the neatness with which 
the book is got up, to guard it against 
any unfavourable associations of this 
kind. 

We should be glad to notice some 
peculiarities of this lexicon more 
fully, and to compare a few articles 
critically with other works of the 
kind ; but we have only space to ex- 
press a general opinion. The for- 
mer edition had made no small pro- 
gress in public estimation; and the 
present we are confident will be 
received, especially by intelligent 
schoolmasters, with the greatest sa- 
tisfaction. 


On the Importance of Language, as a 
leading Branch of Elementary In- 
struction; being a Paper read at one 
of the Ordinary Meetings of ‘‘ The 
Parochial and National Schoolmas- 
ters’ Society, Exeter Street, Strand.”’ 
By the Rev. George Moody, A.M., 
President of the Society. 12mo. 
pp- 36. London: J. Martin. 


This little work is totally at variance 


with one of the ablest works lately 
published on education, ‘“‘ What to 
‘Teach, and How to Teach it,” by Mr. 
Henry Mayhew. This latter gentle- 
man argues, that words are the last 
things to be learnt; and the attention, 
observation, and other faculties of 
the mind are to be brought into full 
play before it is overburthened with 
mere words, and the memory culti- 
vated to an unnatural predominance. 
Mr. Moody, on the contrary, thinks 
language the best exercise for the 
growing mind. He adduces nothing 
new in the way of argument, but runs 
over all the old statements. The only 
one of which, that deserves the least 
notice is, that learning the languages 
developes in its process the highest 
and best faculties of the mind. ‘This, 
however, experience declares is not 
the case, as some of the finest classi- 
cal scholars have never originated a 
thought, and have been ali their lives 
mere word-quibblers. ‘That it may 
exercise the ingenuity of a few who 
reason on the languages they learn 
is not to be denied; but with most 
it is a mere act of memory, and the 
very copiousness of the grammatical 
rules, and the explanations in the 
lexicons prove it must be so. ‘The 
old system of devoting so many 
years to the acquirement of the 
dead languages must have abler 
advocacy than this if it is to be 
maintained. As a summary of the 
usual arguments, it is however worth 
perusal by those who are interested 
in the all important question of Edu- 
cation for the Million. 


Cssaps, &e. 

Whist ; its History and Practice. By 
an Amateur. Its Illustrations are de- 
signed by Kenny Meadows, and En- 
graved on Wood by Orrin Smith 
and W. Linton. Fep. 8vo. pp. 100. 
London: Bell and Wood. 


This is a light elegant treatise on 
what may be called the accidental 
portion of whist playing, teaching 
rather how to manage the players 
than the card: and indeed this is no 
mean portion of the art. Silent as 
the game is, it most potently reveals 
the nature of the performers. Mean- 
ness, rashness, caution, judgment, 
avarice, malice, are all very readily 
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displayed, as well as short-sighted- 
ness, forgetfulness, overreaching, 
cunning, and all the operations that 
skill and ingenuity require. ‘To be 
acquainted, therefore, with the tem- 
perament of your partner and adver- 
sary, and to calculate on his style of 
play, is no small requisite towards 
vanquishing or aiding him. Not 
that this treatise is confined merely 
to this object, for it contains all that is 
really requisite for the player to know, 
and perhaps as much as can be con- 
veyed in the shape of mere precept. 

The illustrations are very piquant, 
and have the grace and vigor that 
characterize all Mr. Kenny Mea- 
dows’s designs. They are in this 
instance peculiarly happy,—being 
forcible without exaggeration, and 
graceful without affectation. Struck 
off with an ease that shows the ex- 
perienced draughtsman, and with a 
treshness that is totally without man- 
nerism. ‘They touch both the hu- 
morous and the elegant, and are of 
themselves worth the price of the 
book. ‘They are admirably engraved 
by Mr. Orrin Smith and Mr. Lin- 
ton. It is altogether a very charming 
addition to that little library of ma- 
nuals that the publishers seem de- 
termined to issue. 


Mitchell’s Military Almanac, and An- 
nual Record of Events connected with 
the Service. Royal sheet. C. Mit- 
chell, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


This novel publication is compiled 
from authentic resourses, and con- 
tains a vast quantity of the most 
valuable information connected with 
Her Majesty’s Land Forces, both at 
home and abroad. It includes the 
fullest information relating to the 
various Government Departments, 
from the Commander-in-Chief’s Of- 
fice to the newly established Military 
Savings’ Bank. The Almanac por- 
tion is a correct Diary of the various 
victories and battles in which the 
British Army has been engaged 
since the days of Cressy to the 
present contest in China. Nor are 
the actions of the Allies omitted ; in 
short, it will be at once declared a 
concise history of the warlike deeds 
best worthy of record. 

That such a work has not before 
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claimed the attention of military 

men appears surprising; and great 

credit is due to the spirited pro- 
jector for the novelty and ability 

he has combined in so popular a 

form. ‘Two handsome engravings, 

illustrative of ‘‘ Head Quarters,’’ 
adorn the sheet—they are alone 
worth more than the price for which 
the Almanac is sold. They afford 
fine specimens of the progress of the 
arts. 

Fiction, &e. 

Spiridion. By George Sand. Trans- 
lated from the French. Square I6mo. 
pp. 320. London: Charles Fox. 

This is a translation of a_ very 
curious work by a very extraordi- 
nary author. The name, George 
Sand, would seem to imply it was 
the work of a man, but it is the 
production of a female, who, in this, 
as strange as in many other particu- 
lars, has chosen to take upon her the 
name and conduct of aman. That 
she is possessed of a fine genius, 
considerable powers of writing, great 
sensibility, and acute and earnest 
logic a rhetoric, there can be no 
doubt. Whether there is not some- 
thing rather fantastic and empirical 
than genuinely eccentric in her con- 
duct, may admit of question. But 
such vagaries are by no means in- 
compatible “with the highest intel- 
lectual qualities, as witness the ab- 
surdities of ‘“‘ the wisest, meanest, 
basest of mankind.” 

To get rid of the mass of hypo- 
crisy, cruelty, bigotry, stupidity, and 
the misery engendered by the opera- 
tion of these qualities, has, we truly 
believe, been the effort of George 
Sand and her followers. With the 
zeal of reformers, however, they have 
violently assailed many institutions 
of civilized life, beneficial in them- 
selves, and uselessly shocked many 
benevolent and truly Christian per- 
sonages—persons who would have 
sincerely joined with them in the 
good work of improving our social 
relations, but who have been sepa- 
rated from them on this account. Of 
course the maintainers of the abuses 
and errors of society have not been 
backward in heaping upon them 
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every kind of abuse—commencing 
with the charge of atheism and in- 
cluding every crime of the decalogue. 
The present work may be essen- 
tially considered as a philosophical 
one. The story itself is nothing, 
but it is made the medium of in- 
vestigating and delineating some of 
the most subtle workings of the 
spirit and mind. It purposes to be 
the autobiography of a young priest ; 
but it shows the effects of an ab- 
straction of the mind from the body, 
and leads us into the world of vision- 
ary fancies. ‘The mightiest meta- 
physical questions are glanced at, 
and .their profoundest principles 
mooted. There is, however, mingled 
with this a great power of interest, 
a thorough knowledge of the heart, 
and a human feeling that places the 
author in the highest class of writers. 
Its moral, though deep, is very fine; 
and it is a blowat cloistered seclusion, 
well timed and well struck. The 
translation is graceful and faithful. 


The London Library, containing Ori- 
ginal Works of Fiction, by celebrated 
Authors. Illustrated with Engravings, 
by T. Armstrong, from Original De- 
signs by Zeitter and other Eminent 
Artists. Part I. contains an Original 
Romance, entitled Eowarp CLAVER- 
inc. By C. G. Rosenberg, Esq. 8vo. 
72 pp. London: W. Thomas. 

This is a very spirited under- 

taking of the publisher’s, Mr. Tho- 

mas, who is well known as the con- 
ductor of two or three periodicals 
of excellence and notoriety. ‘The 
speculation is likely to meet with 
every success, as there always has 
been, and always will be, a numerous 
class of young persons determined to 
indulge their imaginations in fictions 
suitable to those dreams that haunt 
the early manhood of every one, 
until the harsh realities of life de- 
prive him of the world of fancies. 
Mr. Rosenberg’s story is rather 
one of the wild and faneiful, but the 
better suited, perhaps, to the taste of 
his readers. It cannot, however, be 
charged with dulness; and if there 
is occasionally a redundancy of ima- 
gery, it also contains many passages 
of interest and power. The illus- 
trations are more forcible than clas- 


sical, but illustrate certain points of 
the story very well. It is altoge- 
ther marvellous that so much good 
paper and print, and so many illus- 
trations, with an original story by 
an author of repute, can be given 
for one shilling. If printed at the 
ordinary rate, the price would have 
been half-a-guinea ; whereas now it 
can be purchased for what would 
have been charged for merely the 
use of it for a few hours. Every 
one must shortly possess a library of 
his own. 


History, &e. 

A Popular History of British India, 
Commercial Intercourse with China, 
and the Insular Possessions of Eng- 
land in the Eastern Seas. By W. 
Cooke Taylor, L.L.D. &c. Post 8vo. 
pp. 508. London: Madden & Co. 


‘A Popular History of British India” 
is undoubtedly a literary want ; and 
this we can say, after a careful ex- 
amination, has been supplied by the 
work now before us. ‘The daily and 
hourly interest taken in our Eastern 
possessions—the vast influence they 
exercise on our commerce and on our 
political state—and the strong social 
relations that exist between the two 
regions, force upon a large class of 
persons the necessity of obtaining 
some knowledge of the History of 
India. Independently of this, there 
is much in its history that is worth 
knowing for itself. As the picture 
of a section of a large portion of man- 
kind, and a narrative of extraor- 
dinary vicissitudes, it is most inte- 
resting; and its perusal will repay 
the idlest reader by its romantic ac- 
counts of its native tribes, and the 
stirring events that have marked the 
progress of the British settlers. 

Dr. Taylor’s work gives all the 
prominent events in very reasonable 
language, comprehending thoroughly 
the importance of those he selects, 
and presents thus a very read- 
able account of an intricate his- 
tory. Perhaps there is little oppor- 
tunity, but certainly there are no 
marks of historical genius—none of 
those felicitous narratives that have 
distinguished even the epitomes of 
some historians. It is a plain un- 
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varnished tale, apparently without 
political bias, and very circumstan- 
tially narrated. Probably, too, the 
popular taste was consulted in giving 
so large a proportion of so small a 
history to modern events. They are 
certainly most likely to interest a 
certain set of readers, but an Epitome 
is intended for a different class to 
those interested in the passing events 
of the period in which he lives. The 
disproportion in this work is very 
great, and is the only serious fault 
that can be found with the book. It 
is, however, a very convenient pub- 
lication, and of great service to those 
who have not leisure to study the 
more elaborate histories of this vast 
and wonderful region. 


Haw, &c. 
The Law of Judgments as they Affect 
Real Property. By Frederick Prideaux, 
Esq. 12mo. Second Edition. pp. 170. 
London : Spettigue. 


This little book is the only existing 
work on the important branch of 
Conveyancing, and it does its accu- 
rate and learned author much credit ; 
for though small in compass, it is 
singularly clear, authoritative, and 
inclusive. The approbation it has 
received from the profession is evi- 
denced by the appearance of this 
second edition so speedily after the 
first. 


Poetry, &e. 


Honesty. A Tragedy. By Henry Spicer, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 98. London. G. W. 
Nickisson. 

The Preface to this Drama appeals 

powerfully to the sympathy of the 

reader. It suggests a long tale of 
hope excited only to be disappointed ; 
of promises, given with no sincerity 
of intention to redeem them ; of feel- 
ings tampered with and time wasted ; 

—in fact, of the usual occurrences 

that happen when a Dramatist, with 

genius to attract attention, but with- 
out influence to force respect, treats 
with the manager of a London theatre. 

The gentlemanly feeling of the writer 

evidently induces him to suppress 

facts ; but his statement, partial and 
subdued as it is, on this account 
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more powerfully impresses, for the 
inj must have been great that 
oud have provoked such a mind to 
hint at a reproach. 

The failing of the Drama is, that it 
leans too perceptibly to the Stage. 
There are many fine passages, and a 
great number of sweetly poetical ima- 
ges and lines interspersed through 
the work, the pervading sentiment 
of which is refined and elegant ; but 
the plot has been worked rather than 
the passion developed—the effect of 
which is to produce a Melo- Dramatic 
instead of a Tragic interest. Inter- 
course with the theatres, and com- 
pliance with those advices such places 
abound in, has probably led to this 
defect. ‘The author would do better, 
forgetting all such recommendations, 
as actors are all grossly ignorant of 
Dramatic construction. ‘The author 
should create his theatre; he sinks 
into the adaptor when he merely 
obeys the commands of the Stage. 


Days in the East. A Poem. By James 
Henry Burke, Esq., of Marble Hill. 
8vo. pp. 116. London: Smith, El- 
der and Co. 


This poem has for its subject the 
adventures or rathcr the chief events 
occurring to an Officer of the East 
India Company in his departure 
from his home, his voyage to India, 
and his subsequent career. Here 
aremany pointsadmitting of touching 
illustration ; comprising wees chang- 
ing sentiments, and many sights capa- 
ble of powerful description. It cannot 
be said that the author has displayed 
any of the higher attributes of the 
poet, or so forcibly illustrated these 
circumstances as to present them in 
any novel or striking mode to the 
reader. 

The versification is smooth, and 
the narrative interesting, and occa- 
sionally there is a burst of feeling, 
or a gleam of imagery that is pleas- 
ing. 

The Juvenile Scrap Book. By Mrs. 
Ellis, the Authoress of ‘‘ The Women 
of England,’’ &c. With Sixteen high- 
ly-finished Plates. Elegantly bound. 
Cr. 8vo. pp. 104. London: Fisher, 
Son & Co. 

This, of all the Annuals, is undoubted- 

ly the cheapest, and, as a present for 
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every kind of abuse—commencing 
with the charge of atheism and in- 
cluding every crime of the decalogue. 
The present work wer be essen- 
tially considered as a philosophical 
one. The story itself is nothing, 
but it is made the medium of in- 
vestigating and delineating some of 
the most subtle workings of the 
spirit and mind. It purposes to be 
the autobiography of a young priest ; 
but it shows the effects of an ab- 
straction of the mind from the body, 
and leads us into the world of vision- 
ary fancies. ‘The mightiest meta- 
physical questions are glanced at, 
and their profoundest principles 
mooted. There is, however, mingled 
with this a great power of interest, 
a thorough knowledge of the heart, 
and a human feeling that places the 
author in the highest class of writers. 
Its moral, though deep, is very fine; 
and it is a blowat cloistered seclusion, 
well timed and well struck. The 
translation is graceful and faithful. 


The London Library, containing Ori- 
ginal Works of Fiction, by celebrated 
Authors. Illustrated with Engravings, 
by T. Armstrong, from Original De- 
signs by Zeitter and other Eminent 
Artists. Part I. contains an Original 
Romance, entitled Epwarp CLAVER- 
inc. By C. G. Rosenberg, Esq. 8vo. 
72 pp. London: W. Thomas. 

This is a very spirited under- 

taking of the publisher’s, Mr. Tho- 

mas, who is well known as the con- 
ductor of two or three periodicals 
of excellence and notoriety. ‘The 
speculation is likely to meet with 
every success, as there always has 
been, and always will be, a numerous 
class of young persons determined to 
indulge their imaginations in fictions 
suitable to those dreams that haunt 
the early manhood of every one, 
until the harsh realities of life de- 
prive him of the world of fancies. 
Mr. Rosenberg’s story is rather 
one of the wild and faneiful, but the 
better suited, perhaps, to the taste of 
his readers. It cannot, however, be 
charged with dulness; and if there 
is occasionally a redundancy of ima- 
gery, it also contains many passages 
of interest and power. The illus- 
trations are more forcible than clas- 


sical, but illustrate certain points of 
the story very well. It is altoge- 
ther marvellous that so much good 
paper and print, and so many illus- 
trations, with an original story by 
an author of repute, can be given 
for one shilling. If printed at the 
ordinary rate, the price would have 
been half-a-guinea ; whereas now it 
can be purchased for what would 
have been charged for merely the 
use of it for a few hours. Every 
one must shortly possess a library of 
his own, 


Wistoryp, &e. 

A Popular History of British India, 
Commercial Intercourse with China, 
and the Insular Possessions of Eng- 
land in the Eastern Seas. By W. 
Cooke Taylor, L.L.D. &c. Post 8vo. 
pp. 508. London: Madden & Co. 


‘A Popular History of British India” 
is undoubtedly a literary want ; and 
this we can say, after a careful ex- 
amination, has been supplied by the 
work now before us. ‘The daily and 
hourly interest taken in our Eastern 
possessions—the vast influence they 
exercise on our commerce and on our 
political state—and the strong social 
relations that exist between the two 
regions, force upon a large class of 
persons the necessity of obtaining 
some knowledge of the History of 
India. Independently of this, there 
is much in its history that is worth 
knowing for itself. As the picture 
of a section of a large portion of man- 
kind, and a narrative of extraor- 
dinary vicissitudes, it is most inte- 
resting ; and its perusal will repay 
the idlest reader by its romantic ac- 
counts of its native tribes, and the 
stirring events that have marked the 
progress of the British settlers. 

Dr. Taylor’s work gives all the 
prominent events in very reasonable 
language, comprehending thoroughly 
the importance of those he selects, 
and presents thus a very read- 
able account of an intricate his- 
tory. Perhaps there is little oppor- 
tunity, but certainly there are no 
marks of historical genius—none of 
those felicitous narratives that have 
distinguished even the epitomes of 
some historians. It is a plain un- 
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varnished tale, apparently without 
political bias, and very circumstan- 
tially narrated. Probably, too, the 
popular taste was consulted in giving 
so large a proportion of so small a 
history to modern events. They are 
certainly most likely to interest a 
certain set of readers, but an Epitome 
is intended for a different class to 
those interested in the passing events 
of the period in which he lives. The 
disproportion in this work is very 
great, and is the only serious fault 
that can be found with the book. It 
is, however, a very convenient pub- 
lication, and of great service to those 
who have not leisure to study the 
more elaborate histories of this vast 
and wonderful region. 


Law, &c. 
The Law of Judgments as they Affect 
Real Property. By Frederick Prideaux, 


Esq. 12mo. Second Edition. pp. 170. 
London : Spettigue. 


This little book is the only existing 
work on the important branch of 
Conveyancing, and it does its accu- 
rate and learned author much credit ; 
for though small in compass, it is 
singularly clear, authoritative, and 
inclusive. The approbation it has 
received from the profession is evi- 
denced by the appearance of this 


second edition so speedily after the 
first. 


Poetry, &e. 

Honesty. A Tragedy. By Henry Spicer, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 98. London. G. W. 
Nickisson. 

The Preface to this Drama appeals 

powerfully to the sympathy of the 

reader. It suggests a long tale of 
hope excited only to be disappointed ; 
of promises, given with no sincerity 
of intention to redeem them ; of feel- 
ings tampered with and time wasted ; 

—in fact, of the usual occurrences 

that happen when a Dramatist, with 

genius to attract attention, but with- 
out influence to force respect, treats 
_with the manager of a London theatre. 

The gentlemanly feeling of the writer 

evidently induces him to suppress 

facts; but his statement, partial and 
subdued as it is, on this account 
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more powerfully impresses, for the 
inj must have been great that 
cma have provoked such a mind to 
hint at a reproach. 

The failing of the Drama is, that it 
leans too perceptibly to the Stage. 
There are many fine passages, and a 
great number of sweetly poetical ima- 
ges and lines interspersed through 
the work, the pervading sentiment 
of which is refined and elegant ; but 
the plot has been worked rather than 
the passion developed—the effect of 
which is to produce a Melo-Dramatic 
instead of a Tragic interest. Inter- 
course with the theatres, and com- 
pliance with those advices such places 
abound in, has probably led to this 
defect. The author would do better, 
forgetting all such recommendations, 
as actors are all grossly ignorant of 
Dramatic construction. ‘The author 
should create his theatre; he sinks 
into the adaptor when he merely 
obeys the commands of the Stage. 


Days in the East. A Poem. By James 
Henry Burke, Esq., of Marble Hill. 
8vo. pp. 116. London: Smith, El- 
der and Co. 


This poem has for its subject the 
adventures or rather the chief events 
occurring to an Officer of the East 
India Company in his departure 
from his home, his voyage to India, 
and his subsequent career. Here 
aremany pointsadmitting of touching 
illustration; comprising many chang- 
ing sentiments, and many sights capa- 
ble of powerful description. It cannot 
be said that the author has displayed 
any of the higher attributes of the 
poet, or so forcibly illustrated these 
circumstances as to present them in 
any novel or striking mode to the 
reader. 

The versification is smooth, and 
the narrative interesting, and occa- 
sionally there is a burst of feeling, 
or a gleam of imagery that is pleas- 
ing. 

The Juvenile Scrap Book. By Mrs. 
Ellis, the Authoress of ‘‘ The Women 
of England,’’ &c. With Sixteen high- 
ly-finished Plates. Elegantly bound. 
Cr. 8vo. pp. 104. London: Fisher, 
Son & Co. 

This, of all the Annuals, is undoubted- 

ly the cheapest, and, as a present for 
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the youth of either sex, is unrivalled. 
It is truly a most elegant volume ; 
and the name of the Authoress, one of, 
if not the most popular female writer 
of the day, is a sufficient guarantee 
for the interest and excellence of its 
letter-press. ‘The aim of the work is 
well expressed in the Preface, to be 
“a series of hints rendered so at- 
tractive as to induce young readers 
to make themselves farther acquainted 
with the subject which the engrav- 
ings submitted to her choice have 
suggested.”’ ‘There is a pleasant ad- 
mixture of prose and poetry, and a 
variety that is agreeable to the natural 
volatility of the young. Mrs. Ellis’s 
sentiments are always characterised 
by their excellent plain sense, at the 
same time they are elevated by the 
just and benevolent piety that ani- 
mates all her writing. Mrs. Ellis is 
a woman who thinks for herself, and 
is not led away by the voice of the 
world, and very fairly and forcibly 
strips off the false glare given by 
custom, superstition and ignorance, 
to many erroneous notions. ‘These 
excellent qualities are well developed 
in the first essay or story of the pre- 
sent work, entitled “True Greatness,” 
and, indeed, inthe whole ofthe volume. 
“The Citizen King ”’ is an interesting 
article, and very suggestive to the 
young and active mind. 

How sixteen such engravings, and 
such very handsome paper, print and 
binding, can be given for the money, 
we cannot understand. We _ sup- 
pose, however, that the publishers 
calculate upon having an immense 
sale; and in this expectation they 
cannot be deceived, for it is undoubt- 
edly the cheapest, as it is the pret- 
tiest, present book for youth that has 
yet come under our notice. 


Faust. A Tragedy. Part the Second. 
Rendered from the German of Goéthe. 
By Archer Gurney. 8vo. Nos. 1 to 6, 
each from 2 to 3 sheets. London: 
Senior and Co. 


This is the only complete transla- 
tion of the Second Part of Faust that 
we know of in the language, and it is, 
therefore, extremely well timed. The 
strong philosophical connexion ex- 
isting between the first and second 
parts—and, indeed, -penetrating the 


whole of Goéthe’s works—render it 
impossible to comprehend them until 
the whole is well digested. ‘This 
second part throws great light on the 
first, shows the poet’s view in the 
construction of the work, and de- 
velopes more fully the system of me- 
taphysics intended to be developed. 

Putting aside any critical or philo- 
sophical reasons for perusing this 
second part, it is most beautiful as a 
poem, and, to our taste, contains even 
finer descriptions and a more de- 
licious chain of poetry, than the 
first part. It is true the human in- 
terest has ceased, but we are carried 
into the past and classic times with 
so powerful a wand, that we are en- 
tranced by the visions conjured to 
our view. Every one who wishes 
to have a true view of classical poetry 
should read it, or who delights in 
that profusion of imagery and pro- 
fundity of remark, that belongs in 
like degree to our Shakspeare alone. 

Mr. Gurney has performed his 
high and difficult task with great 
skill and feeling, rendering the poetry 
in all its varying forms, and with all 
its various cuatilabetanion: We trust 
to see more of an author, who is so 
diffident as to devote his talents to 
translation, engaged in some origi- 
nal work, that may employ his fer- 
tile imagination and his facility in 
language to greater advantage to 
himself, though it can scarcely be so 
to the reading public. 


Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book for 
1843. By the Author of the Women of 
England. 4to. 66 pp. of Letterpress, 
and_ Thirty-six Engravings. London: 
Fisher, Son and Co. 


This also is a wonder for the price. 
Thirty-six engravings, and most of 
them very excellent, and all interest- 
ing, pass our comprehension. ‘lhe 
letter-press, chiefly short pieces of 
poetry, illustrative of the views, por- 
traits, and scenes given in the plates, 
is by Mrs. Ellis, and if the quality 
did not win our admiration, which in 
many instances it does, the quantity 
alone, considering her numerous 
other works, would compel us to 
award her the praise of great versa- 
tility and readiness of talent. 

A yery just and delicate tribute is 
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paid in the preface to the previous 
editress, Mrs. Mary Howitt, who un- 
doubtedly is one of our best and 
sweetest poets, but whose residence 
on the Continent has precluded her 
continuance in an editorship in which 
she has hitherto been so popular. 

Of the engravings, we prefer those 
illustrative of scenery ; and some of 
them, depicting ‘Turkish and Grecian 
scenes, by Allom, are very beautiful, 
and convey a lively impression of 
the characteristics of the scenes they 
pourtray. It is altogether a most 
agreeable book for the drawing-room 
table, and would form a handsome 
present. 


The Banished Lord. A Tragedy. 8vo. 
pp. 110. London: Mitchell. 


The preface to this Drama bespeaks 
the writer to be very young. It has 
all the exuberance of hope and con- 
fidence of expression, that charac- 
terize the first essay of a youthful 
author. ‘Throughout it is immature. 
Frequently the grossness of the elder 
dramatists is copied without any 
respect for that changed estimation 
in the import of words, which has 
made what was once a customary 
form of polite conversation the proof 
of moral laxity. ‘The dramatist, 
whose aim is, through amusement, 
to improve, is bound to avoid irri- 
tating those prejudices that would 
close the ear to his teaching. This 
blemish will most probably be suffi- 
ciently dwelt upon by other portions 
of the press. It is a fault so per- 
ceptible, that lesser critics—and we 
do not over estimate ourselves when 
this phrase is inserted—will seize on 
it as a handle for little wit, not per- 
ceiving the source from whence the 
error was imbibed. ‘The Drama 
shows the author has read attentively 
the works of the great writers. In 
construction, in metre, in manner 
of idea, frequency of imagery, and 
daring of speech, he follows the true 
model, but in all matters he has yet 
to learn. He is in no part of the 
play stagey, but evidently every 
where desires to be dramatic. ‘There 
is, we think, enough to predicate 
the future excellence of the writer, 
enough to show that the BANISHED 
Lorp is the production of a clever 
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youth, who has within him the seeds 
of genius. 


Politics, &e. 


How did England become an Oligarchy ? 
Addressed to Parliamentary Reform - 
ers. To which is added a short Trea- 
on the First Principles of Political 
Government. By Jonathan Duncan, 


Esq. 18mo. pp. 106. London: 
Madden and Co. 


The charm of this work lies in the 
author’s power of condensation, and 
the sincerity with which every asser- 
tion it contains is made. In scarcely 
more than 100 duodecimo pages 
is compressed a lucid and vigorous 
description of the various changes 
which the present form of Govern- 
ment has undergone : tracing it from 
its earliest derivation, following it 
through the different modifications, 
and detailing the great events by 
which such modifications have been 
effected. Added to this, the writer’s 
views of the principles of govern- 
ment are declared, his idea of the 
end of all political institutions com- 
prehensively stated, and his plan for 
the remedy of present evils coura- 
geously suggested. The design, it will 
be seen, might have filled a fat folio ; 
but it seems not, owing to the facility 
of compression which distinguishes 
the style, to have been stinted to its 
present space. Many will object to 
deductions which the author boldly 


. draws from the events he narrates, 


or the principles he argues from ; 
but the evident zeal for truth, and 
intentness of conviction, which cha- 
racterizes the whole, and bestows a 
grace on every sentence, will carry 
the reader to the conclusion, and 
make even the supposed errors of 
the work to be respected. 

To such as wish to confirm their 
radical opinions, it will be a useful 
and ready work of reference ; and to 
those who seek to understand the 
arguments of an opposite party, it 
will afford an opportunity of con- 
sidering them in a condensed shape 
and undisguised aspect. 


The Voice of an Octogenarian Denoun- 
cing Wickedness in High Places. Ad. 
dressed to Sir Robert Peel. By 
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Samuel Roberts, the Pauper’s Advo- 

cate. 8vo. pp. 112. London: Sher- 

wood and Co. 
This work is the product of one 
who has passed his life in advocating 
the cause of the poor, and whatever 
may be thought of his political eco- 
nomy, there can be no doubt of his 
benevolence and philanthropy. It is 
entitled to every attention, as com- 
prising the results of a life of obser- 
vation on the wants, habits, and 
condition of the poor. Every line 
breathes of sincerity and the most 
upright intention ; and although po- 
litical economists, equally sincere, 
may differ as to the causes and 
remedies of these evils, it behoves 
them to look to the facts which 
throw so strong a light on the 
subject. 

Mr. Roberts is the author of se- 
veral works on the same subject, 
and a well known correspondent to 
the Times., 


Religious Subjects, &e. 

A Sketch of Swedenborg and the Swe- 
denborgians. Reprinted from the 
London Penny Cyclopedia. 12mo. 
pp- 16. Boston: Clapp. 


We see that the elaborate article on 
Swedenborg, usually attributed to the 
learned pen of Mr. Wilkinson, has 
been reprinted in America in a cheap 
form for general circulation. 


Reflections, occasioned by the Rev. G. 
Gibbon’s recent Attack upon Sweden- 
borg’s Treatise on Conjugial Love. 
London: W. Newbery, 6, Chenies 
Street, Bedford Square. 1842. 

The New Church Advocate. A Maga- 
zine and Review of Theology, Science, 
Art and Literature. Numbers 1 to 13. 
London: W. Newbery, 6, Chenies 
Street, Bedford Square ; J. Trimen, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 1842. 

These two Swedenborgian publi- 

cations do no little credit to the small 

but energetic body which founds its 
creed on the writings of Swedenborg. 

The first handles a delicate subject 

with much discrimination. Sweden- 

borg’s doctrine concerning Marriage 
and Divorce, and his peculiar views 
regarding the permanency of the 
sexual relation in the eternal world, 
have been the subjects of such rude 


and frequent attack, that the little 
work whose title we have given above, 
is, to say the least of it, quite neces- 
sary, to dissipate, in some degree, 
the ir Parnes. impressions which 
were beginning to fill the public 
mind on the subject. There are 
some curious details in it concerning 
Luther’s loose views of matrimony, 
which we were not quite prepared to 
expect, from anything the world has 
commonly known of the opinions of 
that Reformer. 
“The New Church Advocate” is 
a periodical displaying much ability. 
With the cause it advocates so keenly, 
we do not meddle here: but we are 
glad to recognize in this periodical, 
y far the best representative we have 
in this country, of the views of Swe- 
denborg. It takes in a large sphere 
of subjects ; and endeavours, so far 
as in it lies, to apply its principles to 
all; and to make the influence of 
Swedenborg’s views permeate the 
several fields of “‘ Science, Art, and 
Literature.” Some of its articles are 
extremely well written; as witness 
the opening one of No. 13, “ On the 
Reformation.” We are also pleased 
to find that it is publishing regularly 
a translation of Swedenborg’s “ Reg- 
num Animale.’ This alone must 
give ita high value among the fol- 
lowers of Swedenborg, as well as 


with the curious of the Scientific 
World. 


The Life of Saint Ignatius, Bishop of 
Antioch. No.1 of the Lives of the 
Fathers, Saints, &c. 18mo. pp. 46. 
London: H. G. Clarke and Co. 


This series is projected, because 
it is conceived strange to the writer, 
‘that while there are many excellent 
Histories of the Church, Books of 
Church History, Lectures on Eccle- 
siastical History, &c., for the use of 
the students,—there should be no 
separate narratives of that ‘noble 
army of martyrs,’ who lived in the 
earlier ages of Christianity,—written 
for the young, and for that numerous 
class of persons who, though they 
may be well versed in the histories 
of Greece and Rome, know little or 
nothing of such men as Clement, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, and their suc- 
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eessors.” This little work is in- 
tended in some degree to supply this 
large want. We fear that is too 
much for children, and too little for 
men. Whatever it may be in quan- 
tity, it is however very good in 
quality, being written in a clear 
style, and selecting very judiciously 
the prominent parts of his character, 
and, as far as its limits will allow, 
the peculiarities of his writings and 
doctrine. 


Remains of the Rev. Richard Cecil, 
M.A. 12mo. pp. 260. London: 
Seeley. 

Cecil’s Remains are so well known 

by the public, they need little notice 

here. Cecil was the Dr. Johnson 
of the pulpit; his thoughts were 
original, keen, and truthful, and they 
were always expressed with peculiar 
energy of language. St. John’s 

Chapel, Bedford Row, was fortunate 

in the ministrations of Cecil for many 
ears. Nor has it been less fortunate 

in his successors, Wilson, and Pratt, 
and Baptist Noel. 


Paradise Lost, and Paradise Regained. 
By the Rev. P. Walsh. 8vo. pp. 
266. Nisbet and Co. 

This work is the reverse of Milton’s in 
every respect, excepting that of piety. 
It is a plain prose evangelical treatise 
on the doctrine of the fall and reco- 
very of man, and it appears to us 
considerably common-place; but it 
will not be open to the objections 
urged against books of genius. 


Father Oswald. A Genuine Roman Ca- 
tholic Story. 8vo. pp. 400. Lon- 
don: Dolman. 


This is one of the many ingenious 
Roman Catholic works which have 
recently been teeming from the press. 
It contains an account of a Papal 
priest, who insinuates all the argu- 
ments he can muster in favour of 
Romanism in a somewhat jesuitical 
style. It is written as an antidote to 
“‘ Father Clement,” a book as faulty 
the other way. “ Father Oswald” is 
a sort of religious novel, like “ Dr. 
Hookwell,”—religious novels seem 
to be all the rage. 


An Exposition of various Passages of 
Holy Scripture, adapted to the Use 
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of Families for every Day through- 
out the Year. By the Rev. J. W. 
Smyth, D.D. In 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 
1530. Hatchard. 


Dr. Smyth has very creditably com- 
pleted his Family Exposition of the 
Scripture. The book appears to be 
pious in spirit, and animated in style, 
and will doubtless prove acceptable in 
many religious families. 





Crabels, &e. 


Conquest of Siberia, and the History of 
the Transactions, Wars, Commerce, 
&c., carried on between Russia and 
China, from the Earliest Period. 
Translated from the Russian of G. F. 
Muller, Historiographer of Russia, and 
of Peter Simm Pallas, M.D., F.R.S., 
Counsellor of the Board of Mines to 
the Empress of Russia, &c. 8vo. 
pp. 154. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co. 


This work is valuable on account of 
the sources from which it is derived, 
although it is sufficiently meagre in 
its details. This is easily accounted 
for, from the severity with which 
every work is tested in despotic coun- 
tries, and more especially in Russia, 
where everything issued must be in 
strict accordance with the views of 
the Government. ‘The information 
relating to the commercial relations 
of these countries, doubtless, is in the 
possession of all, to whom it will be 
immediately interesting : if it is not, 
the details must be of value. And 
now we are penetrating China on the 
Eastern extremity, and thus dis- 
solving the great mystery that has 
shrouded this extraordinary nation 
sO many years, it gives an addi- 
tional zest to any work that shall 
reveal to us its proceedings on its 
Western boundary. 


Polynesia; or an Historical Account of 
the Principal Islands in the South 
Sea, including New Zealand; the In- 
troduction of Christianity; and the 
actual Condition of the Inhabitants in 
regard to Civilization, Commerce, and 
the Arts of Social Life. By the Right 
Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. and D.C.L. 
(of St. John’s College, Oxford). With 
a Map and Vignette. Post 8vo. pp. 
431. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 


“‘ The main object of this volume is 
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to throw light on the introduction of 
Christianity and civilization into the 


-Islands of the South Sea.’’ Not- 


withstanding it contains also a great 
deal of information valuable to all 
classes. But at the same time, we 
must say, there is a tone of assump- 
tion about the style, that deteriorates 
from the, in other respects, excellence 
ofits contents. The variety ofsubjects 
it treats of may be judged of from 
the title page, which is, in this in- 
stance, fully borne out. The utmost 
pains have been taken in collecting 
information from all sources, both 
printed and.from the manuscripts, 
and accounts of individuals. It 
formsa volume of that excellent series, 
the “Edinburgh Cabinet Library ;” 
and that alone is a sufficient guaran- 
tee of its excellence. 


Narrative of a Residence in various 
Parts of New Zealand ; Together with 
a Description of the Present State of 
the Company’s Settlements. By Chs. 
Heaphy, Draftsman to the New Zea- 
land Company. Post 8vo. pp. 142. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co. 


This isa very clear and succinct view 
of the present state of this interesting 
Colony, and a very timely and use- 
ful publication for the Emigrant. 
The information it contains is abun- 
dant and lucidly narrated, and evi- 
dently the result of the actual obser- 
vation of an experienced and obser- 
vant man. ‘The statistics are ex- 
tremely valuable, and are given with 
a precision derived doubtless from 
the author’s professional qualifica- 
tions. 

Of the numerous works already 
extant on this interesting colony, we 
know of none that, in so small a 
compass, gives so much valuable in- 
formation. ‘There may be a little 
leaning towards representing every- 
thing in the most favourable manner, 
and to defend any charges brought 
against its climate, &c., but nothing 
that can for a moment raise a doubt 


as to the substantial truth of the im- 
portant statements. And whatever 
tendency there may be to colour 


brightly, arises, doubtless, from the 
sanguine temperament of an energetic 
settler ; without which disposition no 
way can be made in a new country. 


Narrative of a Residence on the Mos- 
quito Shore, during the years 1839, 
1840, and 1841 ; with an Account of 
Truxillo, and the adjacent Islands of 
Bonacca and Roatan. By Thomas 
Young. Post8vo. pp. 172. London : 
Smith, Elder and Co. 


This is the plain unvarnished nar- 
rative of a man of good sense and ob- 
servation, andassuchis extremely well 
timed and serviceable. So little was 
known of the Mosquito shore until 
lately, although much frequented by 
merchant vessels, that it was, accord- 
ing to Captain Hall, laid down nearly 
a whole degree of longitude too far 


- to the eastward. The British Cen- 


tral American Land Company have 
now, however, formed a settlement 
at Black River, almost eighty miles 
from the central American part of 
Truxillo, in Honduras, and thither 
Mr. Young proceeded as deputy- 
superintendent. 

Much cannot be said for the style 
or lucidness of the arrangement of 
the work; but, as the personal narra- 
tive of a resident, it is a very valu- 
able addition to commercial geogra- 
phy; and as such will be received 
by those who are seeking every 
available outlet for their merchandize, 
as well as for emigrants. Neither 
is the work without interest for the 
general reader, it having much of 
the simplicity, and, therefore, the 
charm of the accounts given by the 
early voyagers to the same wild 
region. 

It is not compatible with our limits 
nor our practice to descant on the 
subject matter of the work, and we 
can, therefore, only add, that whoever 
purchases the work, will find ample 
satisfaction in the outlay. 


It is illustrated with views of the 
settlement, of which much cannot 
be said as works of art; but it has a 
prettily designed frontispiece, litho- 
graphed very nicely by Standidge. 
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